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FOREWORD 


HILDREN love to go on a journey. Strange 
places and people are full of interest and this 
year we invite you to a most unusual and wonder- ' 

ful trip with Two Young Arabs. 

Jameel and his sister, Noorah, are starting with their 
father on a pilgrimage to the Mohammedan shrines. 
They have some very interesting and exciting exper- 
iences and lead us into many strange countries which 
are not very well known to most young Americans. 
How many of you are familiar with Arabia, Persia, 
Algiers, Egypt, Morocco? Most of you do know Jeru- 
salem and Bethlehem where the pilgrimage ends with 
a beautiful hope for these little Arabs. 

You will especially enjoy the pictures in this book 
which are all from photographs, and we hope you will 
also enjoy the little geography lesson on the map which 
is inserted. More than all we hope you will begin to 
pray and to think of what can be done to carry the 
message of Jesus quickly to such children as these. 
There are many, many more of them than of you 
American children and they have not yet heard the 
Christmas story of peace and good will and salvation. 
Will you be the ones to tell them and will you begin 
now to prepare to carry the message to some of these 
countries? 


Mrs. Henry W. Peasopy, Chairman 
Miss GERTRUDE SCHULTZ 

Mrs. N. WaLLING CLARK 

Mrs. Freperick G. Piatt 

Miss O. H. LAwRENCE 

Mrs. A. V. PoHtMAn 

Miss Emity TrtLtotson 


PREFACE 


N these six chapters you have a glimpse 
of the countries where Islam, or Moham- 
medanism, is the religion. 

The Aim of the book is to picture what the 
Mohammedans believe and to show how they 
practice this religion which came from the 
desert of Arabia. 

The Purpose is to enlist the sympathy of 
the juniors of this country in the eighty mil- 
lions of juniors of the Moslem world. These 
boys and girls love the things that make life so 
joyous and happy for you. Will you share 


your best with them? 
A. E. Z. 


We gratefully acknowledge help received from articles in “The 
Missionary Review of the World’”—““The Moslem World’—Church 
Missionary Society of London—‘“Life and Work,’ Scotland—‘“The 
Women’s Friend’”’ and the ‘‘Women’s Missionary Magazine.” Also 
books on “Picturesque India,” by W. S. Caine—‘“Travels Around 
the World,’’ W. H. Seward—‘“Indian Mothers,” “Habib,” by Mary 
Entwhistle; and to Miss Loveless for photographs and to others 
who have contributed material of any kind. Some of the descrip- 
tive material for the chapter on Algiers was taken from the book by 
Captain Hilton Simpson, “The Hill Tribes of Algiers.” And we 
are deeply grateful for the unstinted and valuable help from Miss 
Julia C. Chester and the Rev. John G. Gebhard, D.D. 


CHAPTER I 


Arabia 


The father of Jameel, a merchant, is going on a pil- 
grimage and is taking his two children with him. 


Home in East Arabia. 

Getting Ready to Travel. 

On the Pilgrim Ship. 

Around the Coast Picking up Pilgrims. 
Arrival at Jiddah. 

Eve’s Tomb. 

Across the Desert on Camel Back. 
The Bedouin Robbers. 

The Holy City of Mecca. 

The Well Zem Zem. 

The Square House with the Black Overcoat. 
Stoning Satan. 

The Day of Sacrifice. 

Across the Sandy Plain to Medina. 

A Stop at Taif. 

Mohammed. 


Medina: The Tombs of the Prophet and Some of 
His Successors. 


On to Yembo. 


Two Young Arabs 


CHAPTER ONE 


Arabia 
Home in N the only room of a small 
East Arabia Arab house, built of rough 


stone, stood a girl of seven years and a boy of 
nine, Noorah and Jameel. They were watch- 
ing their father pack bundles of bedding, cloth- 
ing and food. There was a padded quilt for 
each one to lie on, another to cover them, and 
a piece of matting in which to roll the bedding. 
Then into a flexible basket went the coffee pot, 
small cups without handles or saucers, a Pri- 
mus oil stove, a saucepan and cover, some 
coffee, some flat loaves of bread, dates and 
onions, potatoes and rice, salt and pepper, 
dried beans and a little fresh meat. 

* Getting Ready Into another basket went the 
Sorbrares clothes for the family, four or five 
garments apiece, and a new pair of shoes. The 
children were going on a pilgrimage with their 
father, Abu Jameel. Abu means father, and 
he is spoken of as the “father of Jameel,” be- 
cause only boys count in a Moslem family, 
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and to be the father of a son is a great honor. 
The children’s mother had been dead only a 
few months, and they were leaving their home 
on the east coast of Arabia for a while. 

It was a great and exciting matter to be go- 
ing on a pilgrimage—that is, a journey to 
places held sacred by their religion. But the 
pilgrimage to Mecca is considered one of the 


SACRED CARPET LEAVING CAIRO FOR MECCA 


highest duties and privileges of all good Mos- 
lems, because there Mohammed, the founder 
of their religion, was born. 

“Oh, my sister,” said Jameel, “just think 
that after we have been to Mecca we will be 
called ‘Hajj,’ for that is the title of all good 
Moslems who make the great pilgrimage.” 

“Yes,” said little Noorah, “and the neigh- 
bors say we will all gain great merit by 
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going. What do they mean by that, Jameel?” 

“Oh,” answered Jameel in an older-brother 
tone of voice, “that means that Allah! will be 
much pleased and will reward us highly. We 
can gain merit by giving alms to the poor and 
by keeping the month of fasting, but most of 
all by going on the pilgrimage to Mecca.” 

“Brother,” said Noorah, who wantéd to 
know the reason for everything, “do you know 
why our Father is so sad and why he is so eager 
to go on this pilgrimage?”’ 

“Yes,” said Jameel, drawing his little sister 
behind the hut where no one could hear them, 
_ “the other night after we had gone to bed I lay 
awake and heard Father talking to the mul- 
lah.? He said that he has a pain in his heart 
and is hoping to get rid of it by praying in the 
holy places. So he is going on the pilgrimage 
to Mecca and Medina to find rest for his soul, 
and if he cannot find it there then he will go to 
other countries to the shrines of many Moslem 
saints.” 

“What did the mullah say, my brother?” 

“He told him to go in the name of God,” 
said Jameel solemnly, ‘and he promised him 
that he would gain great merit and favor from 


God if he did it.” 


1The Moslem name for God. 
2A Moslem priest. 
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“Oh, I hope it will make our Father happy 
again,” said little Noorah, and then she ran in 
to watch the packing. 


THE DESERT 


The little shop had been left in charge of 
Abu Jameel’s brother. The merchant was 
taking with him only a few rugs and some 
pieces of cloth, for he expected to pay his way 
by buying and selling various wares as he trav- 
elled from place to place. Hidden in an inner 
belt he carried the money for current expenses 
and some pearls tied up in a red rag. The 
little stone house that had been home while 
the mother was with them was clean and com- 
fortable for an Arab house. There were no 
chairs nor tables, but then what do you want 
of such things when you have the whole floor 
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to sit on? Neither were there knives, forks 
nor spoons. Has not God (Praise be on His 
name) given us hands and fingers? 

On the So the packing up and moving 
‘Pilgrim Ship was not so hard as it is in some 
countries. They were to start on their voyage by 
way of the Persian Gulf. The three travellers 
followed their belongings that were carried 
down to the shore and saw them put on a sail 
boat, on which they too embarked. The sea 
was a bit rough, but not enough to make them 
feel sad inside. Jameel and Noorah were quite 
excited, but you never would have known it. 
They sat with the men and women and tried 
to look and act as much like them as they 
could. The women were all covered up, even 
their faces. As Noorah was only seven she 
was not yet veiled, as she would have to be 
after a few years, according to Mohammedan 
rules. After an hour or two the sail boat 
reached a steamer and was tied alongside, and 
the travellers went up the gangway. What a 
new and strange experience for the two little 
Arabian children! Jameel was very dignified, 
being two years older than Noorah, but he 
looked at everything in passing. Noorah’s 
big brown eyes sparkled as she tried to see 
everything at once. Our friends, with the 
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KAABA WITH OVERCOAT—MECCA 


other deck passengers, went aft on the ship, 
and each party tried to get the best spot for 
comfort, air and privacy. Everything was 
open; there were no cabins on deck. The 
father of Jameel found a corner and spread out 
the bedding. Then the stove was brought out 
and lighted, and the saucepan with water and 
some rice was put on to boil. When that was 
ready and the meat and onions were cooked, 
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the water was poured off the rice, the meat put 
over it, and the meal was ready. By this time 
the sun was setting and the older people were 
getting ready for evening prayers. After washing 
their hands and feet, and putting their prayer 
rugs in position, they faced toward Mecca and 
with their leader began to recite parts of the 
Koran, which is their holy book, just as the 
Bible is the holy book of the Christians. Pray- 
ers finished, each family or group squatted 
down and ate from the common pot. After 
the meal the remainder of the food was cov- 
ered and putaway. Then our pilgrims stretched 
out on the deck or curled up on the quilts and 
soon fell asleep. 

Next morning at daybreak, each traveller 
rolled up his bedding and put it on top of the 
skylight so that the decks could be washed. 
“Oh, Jameel,” cried Noorah, “where are we?” 
“On the ship,” said Jameel. “But why are we 
here?” “Oh, my sister, don’t you remember 
we are going with father to Mecca?” Then 
Noorah rubbed her eyes and was wide awake. 
Just then Abu Jameel came over to them, for 
he had joined other pilgrims for morning 
prayer. Then they had breakfast, and after 
that the deck passengers visited with each 
other and slept and drank coffee until the next 
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A BEDOUIN FAMILY 


hour of prayer. At noon the ship sighted land. 
Around the Lather: look!” What" place sss 
Coast Picking this?’ “This is Lingah, a port or 
so we! harbor for the country of Persia,” 
said Abu Jameel, “and from here crude opium 
is sent in large bundles to all parts of the 
world.” 

Next morning Noorah saw land first and 
wanted to know about that place. “We are 
still passing along the coast of Persia,” her 
father told her, ‘‘and this is the harbor of Ban- 
dar Abbas.” As soon as the ship was anchored 
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the big cargo boats came alongside. Then 
Jameel asked what they were loading on board. 
“These big packages,”’ said Abu Jameel, “con- 
tain dried locusts.’ “‘But, father!’ said Noo- 
rah, “they smell like fish.”” “Yes, the odor is 
very much like strong fish, but we shall have 
to put up with that for some days.’ These 
dried locusts are eaten by the poor people with 
their rice. 

In two days the rock-bound harbor of Mus- 
cat, on the shore of Arabia, was seen. “Oh! 
Jameel,” said Noorah, “‘father told me that 
we may get some grapes here, and some Mus- 
catels, and other fruit.”? “‘Noorah, look at the 
funny row boats. They are like dug-outs. I 
wouldn’t like to bein them. See how they rock 
and ride on top of the waves and then down in 
the trough again.”’ Abu Jameel came up to 
them. “Father! asked Noorah, “what did 
you buy?” “Here are some grapes, fresh dates 
and mangoes.” “Thank you, father,” said 
both children, and they began to help them- 
_ selves to the luscious dates and grapes. 

“Father! are we leaving Arabia now?” 
asked Jameel. ‘““Yes, until we come to the 
southwest corner, then again we shall see our 
country.” 

From Muscat they crossed to Karachi, the 
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A BEDOUIN CARAVAN 


port for North India. Pilgrims who were also 
travelling to Mecca were taken on board from 
all these places, so that the deck became very 
crowded and some of the pilgrims were not as 
patient as they might have been. From Kar- 
achi the ship took its course down the south 
coast of Arabia, calling at Makulla and Aden. 

While the pilgrims are travelling around the 
coast of Arabia, we might read a little about 
the people and their country. The earliest 
history of trading is that of incense, and the 
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land of incense was Arabia. The Arabs car- 
ried their products into many lands. Arabs 
are found in all countries of Asia and Africa. 
The Arab is good looking; he is wiry and can 
endure a great deal. He is medium sized and 
has a long head, with narrow, oval face. His 
nose is long and thin. His hair and eyes are 
black. There are two kinds of Arabs. Some 
live in the towns, while the Bedouin Arabs live 
in tents and roam about the deserts. 

It is very interesting to meet a group of these 
wanderers toward sunset. All is life and bustle 
in camp while they are putting up tents and 
getting ready for the night. The smoke of a 
hundred fires, gray-blue in the clear air, can 
be seen a long way off. The pungent smell of 
coffee roasting, and of meat frying with garlic, 
stirs up a great longing for supper. The men 
are busy tethering camels, horses, sheep and 
goats. They always try to camp near some 
water, and where they may find camel-thorn 
and desert-grass for the animals to feed on. 
The camel driver must take each branch of the 
camel-thorn and stroke back the thorns before 
the camels will eat it. The tents are made of 
camel’s hair and wool cloth, which, in the rainy 
season, sheds the water quickly. The Arab 
horses are, perhaps, the finest in the world, and 
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are used only for riding. The owners love 
them and treat them more tenderly than they 
do their children. These desert Arabs live on 
what their flocks produce. 

The tent-dwellers feel that they have a right 
to any property coming within their reach, 
and always make a practice of robbing cara- 
vans; but if a stranger should come to their 
tents they are very hospitable. He is given 
water, if there is any, to wash his hands and 
feet, and food is set before him, even though 
his hosts may be very poor. He may stay as 
a guest three days. The Bedouin Arab ad- 
mires strength and quickness and, in the even- 
ing, in front of the tents, the young men 
practice all sorts of stunts—wrestling, throw- 
ing, ete. 

The town Arabs live in houses, some of 
which are quite comfortable, while others are 
just mud huts. The houses are built around a 
central court. Each house has a gateway, 
sometimes high enough for a horse and rider 
to go through, while others are so small one 
has to stoop to get in. The streets are narrow, 
crooked and dirty, but since the Great War 
much has been done in the towns and in some 
of the villages to clean up the streets. In the 
towns are seen many domes and minarets. 
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Each dome marks the grave of some holy Mo- 
hammedan. The minarets are high towers 
attached to the Moslem churches which are 
called mosques. On these minarets are bal- 
conies, and five times a day a muezzin, or 
crier, up on each minaret, sends out the call 
for all Moslems to pray. Every good Moham- 
medan should wash his face, mouth and ears, 
his hands and feet before he prays, and he 
must pray five times a day, facing toward 
Mecca. Children do not have to learn to say 
their prayers until they are seven years old, 
and they are not really expected to say them 
regularly until they are ten years old. The 
town Arab is more careful about his religion 
than the Bedouin. The Arabs use the name 
of God all the time, whether their actions are 
good or not. When one is invited to come into 
the house or to begin a meal, they say Bis- 
millah (in the name of God), and Bismillah is 
the usual way of welcoming a guest or of say- 
ing grace before food. 

Many years ago the Arabs were keen schol- 
ars and there were many poets and physicians 
among them. But they have lost their love 
of study, and until a few years ago most of the 
schools were very simple primary schools, 
where the children (mostly boys) learned only 
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reading, writing and arithmetic. In school 
they sit on the floor and all study aloud, the 
louder the better, for then the teacher knows 
that they are at work. There.are a few schools 
of a better kind in some places. 

Kiival The landing at the port of Jiddah, 
td ed on the west coast of Arabia, was 
noisy and hot, and when they landed there 
were such crowds that they either had to keep 
with them or get pushed down. Noorah held 
tightly to the hand of her father, who was trying 
to keep in touch with his belongings, which 
were being carried by a man a little ahead of 
them. They arrived at a house and found a 
room which they had to share with several 
others because the town was full to overflow- 
ing. Next morning they were up with the sun. 
Their father had already been to the mosque — 
for morning prayers. The coffee was made, 
and with a piece of bread and a few dates for 
breakfast, they were ready for sight-seeing. 
Eve’s It is a custom for pilgrims arriv- 
Tomtb ing at Jiddah to visit the tomb of 
Eve, which is on the other side of the Mecca 
Gate. So, of course, Abu Jameel and his chil- 
dren went there. Jameel said to Noorah, ‘‘Our 
mother Eve must have been a very tall per- 


be) 


son,” and no wonder he thought so, for the 
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ENCLOSURE AROUND KAABA—MECCA 


tomb measures thirty feet in length. In the 
center is a round depression, and into this our 
little pilgrims dropped a coin apiece for good 
luck, as they saw all the other pilgrims doing. 
est tases The next day some of the pilgrims 
Beet ony started for Mecca, sixty miles 

across the desert. They travelled 
by night because it was cooler than the day 
time. Noorah and one of the women with 
whom she had travelled on the steamer were 
in a Tahta, that was like a cage strapped onto 
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the back of a camel. Jameel and his father 
rode on another camel, sitting on top of the 
bundles. The camels groaned and grunted, 
the drivers snorted and clucked in their throats, 
and with a very great noise the whole caravan 
started. 

The Bedouin Noorah could not sleep, the air 
Robbers was so heavy and close, as all the 
curtains were pulled down around the cage. 
About midnight something seemed to be going 
wrong. ‘There was firing of guns and loud 
talking. The bandit Bedouins were trying to 
steal animals and food, or anything else they 
could lay their hands on belonging to the cara- 
van. Finally an agreement was made with 
them and the leader of the caravan promised 
them a sum of money which he collected from 
the pilgrims. Then they were allowed to go 
on, and how relieved they were! 

The Holy City Just before reaching Mecca, Noo- 


of Mecca rah exclaimed, “Oh, father! the 
mother of Hasan says I must put on the pil- 
grim dress.” “Yes, you must,” said Abu Ja- 


meel. “This is the holy city and this is the 
custom. We all take off our usual clothing and 
put on the pilgrim dress to show our desire for 
a new life, a robe of righteousness.’”? So Noo- 
rah took the two pieces of white muslin pre- 
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pared for this occasion and wound one piece 
around the lower part of her body, draped the 
other piece over the upper part, brought one 
end up over the left shoulder and back under 
the right arm, and lo! her dress was complete. 
And now they entered the sacred city of Mecca. 

Noorah could not understand much of what 
it all meant. The father found a part of a 
room in which to put their bundles and then 
left the children while he went to buy food, 
because they had used up all the supplies they 
had brought with them. “Jameel, can you 
tell me why all these people gather here? Do 
they all seek peace?” asked Noorah. ‘Well, 
the teacher told me some things and father 
will tell you more when he returns. Our lord 
Mohammed (Peace be upon him) commanded 
the faithful to come to this place and so 
make sure of going to heaven.” “But,’’ said 
Noorah, “the people seem so noisy, and the 
place is dirty and hot, and the man who owns 
this house makes father pay such a large sum 
of money for this corner of the room.” “‘Yes,” 
answered Jameel, “but think what a lot of 
credit father will have in heaven for coming 
here, and maybe he will find happiness now.” 
“TI wish he might,” Noorah said. “He is so 
sad since mother left us. He was good and 
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kind to mother, and he is kind to us, isn’t he, 
Jameel?” “Yes, he is. I am glad I was not 
born in the family of Jasm or Ahmed, or any 
of the others we know. They are always 
changing families and mothers whenever the 
_ fathers want to marry a new wife.” 

The Wellof Here’s father now! Father, will 
Zem Zem you tell us about the well Zem 
Zem, about which everyone is talking?” “‘Yes, 
but first we must have some dinner. I find 
that food is very expensive here and costs 
much more than at home, but I have brought 
enough for our needs.” 

After dinner their father told them about 
the sacred well. “Many hundreds of years ago 
our father Abraham was in the desert with 
Ishmael, who was dying of thirst. Then an 
angel showed Abraham this well, and the boy, — 
Ishmael, drank of it and recovered. This well 
belongs to his descendants, the Arabs, and its 
waters will wash away sin and cure disease. 
Of course we shall go and drink of its water.” 

After they had rested a little while, Abu Ja- 
meel took the children out and showed them a 
part of the holy city. Mecca is one of the 
oldest towns in Arabia and the holiest of all 
cities to the followers of Mohammed. The 
place is barren, full of dust and sand in dry 
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STARTING FOR MECCA 


weather and very muddy in wet weather. The 
houses are three or four stories high and are 
built of stone or brick. The people of Mecca 
live chiefly by what they make each season 
from renting houses and rooms to the pilgrims. 
Only Moslems are allowed in or near the city. 
The Beit Ullah (House of God) will hold over 
thirty-five thousand people. It has nineteen 
gates, seven minarets, several rows of pillars 
made of marble, granite, porphyry and sand- 
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stone. It has been reported that since the 
Great War the whole place has been lighted 
with electricity. A great number of officials 
are in attendance at the mosque, and draw 
large sums of money from the thousands of 
pilgrims. 

Inside the Mosque is the square stone house 
with the black overcoat. Abu Jameel ex- 
plained it to the children. “This is the sacred 
Kaaba,” said he. ‘The door is covered with 
silver, and is opened three times a year,—once 
for men, once for women and once to be 
The Square cleaned. The story is told us that 


House with Adam worshipped on this spot 
Overcoat after he fell out of Paradise. In 


the northeast corner of the Kaaba is the sacred 
black stone. They say it used to be white, but 
the kisses and touch of the pilgrims have 
turned it black because of their sins. The 
black silk overcoat is woven in Cairo, and the 
gold band running around the center of the 
overcoat is made in Damascus. A new over- 
coat 1s sent every year and the old one is cut 
up and the pieces are sold as charms to the 
pilgrims. A piece of this cloth placed in a 
small round case and worn on any part of the 
body will keep away evil spirits and cure any 
disease—so they say, I have not tried it my- 
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self.” ““And I don’t believe it,’ said Noorah. 
“Hush,” said her father, “‘how can a little girl 
know what to disbelieve?” 

“The well Zem Zem,”’ he went on, “‘is in the 
court of the mosque. All these colonnades and 
steeples and spires are gilded and lighted up 
at night, making it look like an earthly Para- 
dise. Every good Mohammedan must go on 
pilgrimage once in a lifetime, if possible. Some- 
one has said, ‘You might as well die a Jew or a 
Christian if you neglect this.’ On entering 
the holy place, the pilgrims first go to the well 
Zem Zem, where a bucket of water is drawn up 
and each one takes a drink, the rest being 
thrown over the body. The next thing is to 
start from the northwest corner of the Kaaba 
and go around the house of the black overcoat 
seven times, beginning with a quick step and 
then slowing down. Each time the northwest 
corner is passed the black stone must be 
kissed. Then the pilgrim runs up between the 
two mountains of Safa and Merwa. On the 
ninth of the month, the pilgrim must stand 
all day on Mt. Arafat until sunset. This is 
called Wukuf. That night is spent in medita- 
tion between Arafat and Mina. At daybreak, 
next morning, the pilgrims visit another sacred 
spot where the prophet Mohammed stood 
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Stoning when his face became shining. 
Satan After this the pilgrims go on to the 
valley of Mirwa and throw seven stones at 
the three pillars for the purpose of driving 
away Satan. The pilgrimage is finished by a 
sacrifice.” 

The Day of | Noorah and Jameel watched the 
paceaice pilgrims kill their animals in the 
same place at the same time. Part of the 
sacrifice is given to the people of Mecca, and 
the other part is cut up and laid out and dried 
in the sun. It is then packed up to be used 
on the journey home. Millions of flies are 
around and upon the meat while it is drying. 
The people sit and drive off the flies. After 
. the sacrifice the pilgrims shave their head 
and pare their nails and these parings are 
buried in order, as they believe, to keep 
the evil spirits away from the person. The 
father of Jameel went through all the cere- 
monies and Jameel and Noorah did part of 
them. After this was finished they were ready 
to go on with their journey. 

Before they left Mecca the children saw sev- 
eral slaves being sold and bought. Jameel 
asked his father, “Is it right to sell and buy 
slaves?” He answered, “It is allowed in the 
holy faith of Islam.” Noorah asked her father 
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if he felt better now that he had done all the 
prophet had commanded. Her father an- 
swered, “Yes, Inshallah (If God wills).’’ Noo- 
rah was very tired and almost sick, because of 
the noise and the dirt and the flies and the 
smell of the sacrifices. “Tomorrow morning,” 
said her father, “we are leaving. So we will 
pack up our things and buy a little food and be 
‘ready to start after the sunrise prayer. We 
are going to Medina, where the Prophet lived 
the latter part of his life. We shall see his tomb 
and no doubt receive some blessing. And then 
we shall go to Yembo. The prophet Moham- 
med (Peace be upon him), was a great and 
clever messenger, but I wonder if he can lead 
us in the right way.” “What did you say, 
father?’’ asked Jameel, who watched his father 
- closely and lovingly. ‘‘Never mind, my son, 
we will talk more when we leave this place.” 
On the way to Medina it was hot 
and there was a great deal of sand 
and dust. The caravan was not as large as the 
one from Jiddah to Mecca. A few miles from 
Medina there was a town called Taif. Noorah 
and Jameel felt as though they would like to 
get down from the camels and run around the 
gardens, for this place was a great oasis, or 
green spot, in the desert, with water enough to 
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make things grow. It was beautiful to the 
weary eyes of the travellers, who had been in 
the heat and dust for so many miles. Present- 
ly the camel drivers called a halt and talked 
camel language. Their beasts began to double 
up, forelegs first and then their hindlegs. Then 
Noorah and Jameel scrambled down the sides 
of the animals and ran into the nearest garden, 
and soon the father of Jameel came and bar- 
gained with the owner for some fresh cucum- 
bers and lettuce and egg plant. Yum, yum! 
How good those cool cucumbers tasted! Ice 
cream would not have tasted so good to them. 
While they were resting, Abu 
Jameel told the children a little 
about their prophet. “Mohammed was born 
about the year 570 A.D., in Mecca. His 
father, Abdullah, a merchant of Mecca, had 
gone on a trading trip to Medina and died 
there. A few months later a little boy was 
born to his wife Amina, who named him Mo- 
hammed. As a child he was not strong, and 
soon after his birth he was sent to Halimah, a 
foster mother, and was cared for by her for 
two years. This was a custom of well-to-do 
Arabs. When he was six years old his mother 
died. Then his grandfather took him, but he 
too died after two years. So his uncle, al- 
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though a poor man, cared for the little boy. - 

Mohammed’s book, the Koran, speaks of this 

time of his life in Chapter 93: 

“Thou wert an orphan boy, yet the Lord found room 
for thy head. 

When thy father went away, wert thou not in ‘the mkt 
path led? 

Did He not find thee poor, yet riches around thee 
spread? 

Then on the orphan bow let thy proud foot never tread, 

And never turn away the beggar who asks for bread, 

But of the Lord’s bounty ever let praise be sung and 
said.” 

“When he was twelve years old Moham- . 
med was taken on a journey to Syria, and then 
for the rest of his youth he led the life of a 
shepherd, herding the goats and sheep around 
Mecca. When he was twenty-five years old 
he took charge of the goods of a rich widow, 
Kadijah, and with a caravan visited Aleppo 
and Damascus. Kadijah found him faithful and 
felt that his was a fine character, and as a re- 
ward for his services she married him and so 
gave him a good position. At forty he began 
to go off by himself to a special cave in Mecca 
and remained there in meditation. Soon after 
that he received the call to become a prophet. 
His wife and a few others believed in him.” 

And just here Noorah put her head on her 
father’s lap and went fast asleep. Jameel also 
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closed his eyes, then the father and the camel 
drivers fell asleep and while they are sleeping 
we will read a little more about Mohammed. 
The followers of Mohammed think that he 
was an ideal prophet, that he had charge of 
the river of Paradise and many other things, 
and that his nation is the best of all nations. 
Also they think his manner of life most perfect, 
and that God has not created one like him be- 
fore nor since. He had many wives, and one 
of them, Aisha, stated that he would do all 
_ sorts of work about the house and carry his 
own things from the market. Many books 
have been written to show his beautiful and 
perfect life. Mohammed was a man of great 
character, and besides he sprang from a power- 
ful tribe, the Koreish. He came into power 
at a time when things seemed just right for 
him to take hold and lead the people. There 
was a great deal of unrest in Western Arabia 
at that time. For more than four hundred 
years Jewish and Christian ideals were known 
to the Arabs, and these ideals must have in- 
fluenced Mohammed and others. The think- 
ing people were not satisfied with their idols, 
and a group of young men had begun the study 
of God from the books of Jews and Christians. 
Mohammed refers to the followers of both of 
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these religions many times in the Koran, and 
speaks of them as “The people of the book.”’ 
He took many of his ideas about God from the 
writings and sayings of Jews and Christians, 
and changed some of the stories and places 
which belong in Palestine to places round 
about Mecca. 

With his power and his creed, ‘“There is no 
God but God,” he, after a few years, was able 
to gather around him a following of men and 
women, full of zeal and eager for conquest. Only 
a hundred years after his birth his name, joined 
with that of God, was called out from ten 
thousand minarets five times each day, from 
the Persian Gulf to the Atlantic. Some of his 
laws are good, but most of them are crooked, 
and his life and words cannot be compared 
with those of the Lord Jesus Christ, whose 
dearest friend—or even greatest enemy— 
never had to make excuses for His actions or 
His words. 

Medina: the Now it is time to wake up our pil- 
ake ag grims, for they must continue 
Some of his their journey. Both Noorah and 
Sureceaces Jameel were still sleeping, but the 
camels were ready and the children had to be 
aroused about midnight. Another cucumber 
and a drink of the delicious water of Taif 
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helped them to wake up enough to clamber up 
the side of the camel and sit on top of the bed- 
ding. The baskets were on another camel with 
the father of Jameel, and they moved on from 
the fresh springs and dewy gardens to Medina. 
This is the holiest city, next to Mecca, of all 
the Mohammedan world. It lies two hun- 
dred and sixty miles north of Mecca, and is 
only about half the size of that city. A high 
wall surrounds Medina and there are many 
towers on the wall, so that it is well fortified 
and would be a difficult place for an enemy to 
take. It has four gates; two of them, the Fri- 
day Gate and the Egyptian Gate, are heavy 
structures. There are about fifty or sixty steep 
and narrow streets in the city. The houses 
are flat-roofed, like most of the houses in hot 
. countries of the East. Here the people can 
sit in the cool of the evening and get whatever 
breeze is blowing, and here they spread out 
their bedding at night and sleep under the 
stars. The houses of Medina are set in large 
gardens, with fountains, and look very pleas- 
ant. But these are not for pilgrims unless 
they happen to have a friend or a relative liv- 
ing there. 

The great mosque is the most sacred build- 
ing in the city. It is supposed to be built on 
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the spot where Mohammed died. It meas- 
ures about four hundred and twenty by three 
hundred and forty feet. The graves of Mo- 
hammed and his two successors are in the 
southwest corner of the building. There is a 
little opening called ‘“The Prophet’s Window,” 
through which the pilgrims may look. There 
is nothing to be seen but the costly carpet 
covering the tomb and the inscription in large 
gold letters, saying that the Prophet and his 
two successors are buried there. At one time 
there was great wealth in this mosque. Many 
pilgrims brought wonderful gifts of gold and 
silver, carpets and embroidery; but most of 
these have been taken away by those in charge 
of the building. 

After visiting these holy tombs, Noorah 
asked her father if he felt better. ‘No,’ said 
Abu Jameel, “I am not satisfied.” “But why 
are you not satisfied, father?” asked Jameel. 
“You have done what our holy religion com- 
mands.” ‘Yes, I have, my son, but I do not 
have the peace I expected to get.” 

Jameel and Noorah tried to help him all 
they could, and their love comforted him. 
Once again our three travelers 
packed and made ready for an 
early start. They were off thenext morning after 
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sunrise prayers were over. The camels had to 
travel about one hundred and thirty-five miles 
through mountain passes and down the val- 
leys and then across a sandy plain to Yembo, 
on the Red Sea. This town is enclosed by a 
wall. Its streets are wide and the houses stand 
quitefar apart. They 
are built of stone and 
coral and have large 
overhanging -win- 
dows. There are a 
customs house and a 
few white-washed 
mosques, very simply 
built, several cara- 
vanserais, or travel- 
lers’ rest houses, and 
a fair-sized market. 
The town has a 
sheltered harbor. 
The people of the 
town are described as being proud but not in- 
solent, dignified looking and manly without 
bluster, and are quite different from Arabs in 
other parts of the country. But they are very 
keen about their religion, and will not allow 
strangers who are not Moslems to live 
amongst them. However, Abu Jameel and his 
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children were Moslems, and so they stayed 
a few days while they waited for a ship to 
come in. They managed to get a room by 
themselves in a rest-house built around a 
courtyard. There was a well of water for 
drinking and washing. 
The women showed 
Noorah where to wash 
and bathe and the 
father was able to get 
their clothes washed. 
Jroning is not neces- 
sary. The three were 
very happy to have a 
little rest before going 
on to the next coun- 
try, for they were very 
tired from their long 
journey and the many 
religious ceremonies 
they had gone through. 
But soon the children began to feel happier. 
“Noorah,” said Jameel, “we are going to 
India next, and Hajji Abraham says that is a 
most wonderful country. I am sure father 
will be much happier when we get there.” 
“Oh, I hope so,”’ exclaimed Noorah, and 
she began to smile and to ask about India. 
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CHAPTER II 


India 
ees HE voyage from Yembo to 
sengers to Karachi, on the west coast 
nadia 


of India, was much the same as 
their first voyage from Arabia to Jiddah. It 
was hot during the day and cool at night. 
There was a good deal of pride among the 
many pilgrims who were returning to their 
homes, because, having completed the Hajj, 
or pilgrimage, they felt that their burden of 
life was much lighter. They felt free to enjoy 
themselves in their own way; but Abu Ja- 
meel did not feel satisfied. He seemed to have 
some doubt about all these things that his re- 
ligion taught him, and he was careful to keep 
Jameel and Noorah away from the others as 
much as he could. For some reason he did 
not wish his children to go through the same 
life that he had known as a boy. Some of his 
fellow-passengers noticed this and began to 
twit him about his care of the children. But 
he kept them with him and talked about other 
things when the conversation came around to 
subjects he did not wish the children to hear. 
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For instance, the women would insist upon 
talking about marriage for Noorah, for girls 
in Moslem lands are often married off by their 
parents when they are very young. Noorah 
was afraid that her father might fall in with 
their plans for her and engage her to one of 
these men. But he made no promises to them. 
At Karachi some of the women asked if they 
‘Aptival at might keep Noorah until her 
Karachi father returned. But he said, 
“No,” and quickly moved on, for they were 
beginning to call him a Christian, although he 
had been in Mecca with them. Noorah and 
Jameel were glad to go ashore to see some of 
the great buildings in the city. Also the shop 
windows were very attractive. Noorah could 
_ hardly be dragged away from the wonderful 
looking clothes of all shades and colors in the 
the windows. Jameel thought he would like 
the outfit on a wax figure which was about his 
own size. He was still wearing his Arab cos- 
tume, a muslin shirt, reaching to his heels, and 
underneath, full white muslin trousers, and a 
sweat-cap on his head. The father bought 
Jameel a red fez with a black tassel, and for 
Noorah a many-colored shawl to throw over 
her head. With these the children felt quite 
up to date. They really looked very nice, 
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Then third-class tickets were bought, the food 
basket was filled up, and a water jar with clean, 
cool water, was added to their outfit. Jameel 
and Noorah got a “first-class thrill’ as they 
stepped into the third-class carriage. It was 
mya! aatece a new experience, for they had 
Desert of never been on a train before. The 
ey bedding was spread out as the 
train was not crowded. Noorah began to jump 
up and down ever so quietly because she was 
so happy, but Jameel pulled her by the hand 
to make her keep still. All the same, Jameel 
was longing to jump all over the seat with ex- 
citement. But his sense of dignity kept him 
quiet, for was not he an Arab? When the en- 
gine began to let off steam, Noorah gave a lit- 
tle scream, but she quickly put her hand over 
her mouth. The train pulled out of the station 
and on through the desert. It was very hot. 
The children had a seat by the window and 
hour after hour they watched the scenery. A 
few villages were passed and here. and there 
trees and bits of green could be seen. For the 
rest it was sand, sand, sand, and the glaring 
sun. Atevery station where the train stopped, 
the people jumped out, and ran to the water 
tap. Some of them filled up their water jars. 
Some took a complete bath, and did it quite | 
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nicely, using the long loin cloth as a tent and a 
towel at the same time, and then letting it dry 
while waiting. They had a bath and a change 
of clothes all in about ten minutes, while the 
train was in the station. Then there was a big 
rush when the whistle blew and the trainman 
cried out, “All aboard.’ At sunset all the 
Moslems in the carriage prepared for prayers. 
Abu Jameel repeated the prayers with the 
others. After prayers, supper was served from 
the food basket. Each one had a loaf of bread, 
a few onions, a bit of dried fish and some dates, 
with a good drink of water, and then they set- 
tled down for the night. 

When they awoke from sleep, Abu Jameel 
told his children the story of the invasion of 
the Arabs into India, and how through their 
victories in battle they spread the religion of 
Islam. “The country through which the train 
is passing,” said he, “‘was first taken by the 
Arabs in 712 A.D. In India Islam won a 
larger field and a larger number of converts 
than in any other part of the world, and most 
of our victories were won by the sword. In 
one place the Hindu king’s sister called all the 
women together and, rather than become the 
slaves of the Arabs, they set the house on fire 
and perished in the flames. Then there was 
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another invasion from the northwest, and Sul- 
tan Mahmud made Delhi the capital of the 
new kingdom. Another Moslem kingdom was 
formed in Bengal. It was during the sixteenth 
century, when the Mogul Empire was in power, 
that the greatest number of converts to our 
faith were made. Some of the Mogul em- 
perors encouraged literature and the fine arts. 
Also to them we owe those wonderful monu- 
ments in stone and marble which you will see 
and which have made Moslem rule in India 
famous.” 

The train pulled into Delhi sta- 
tion and all the people were glad 
to get out of the car. Abu Jameel asked some 
of his fellow-travellers if they knew of a place 
where he and his children could stay. One of 
them invited him to come to his compound, 
and, piling their goods into a bullock cart, 
they got into another kind of cart called a 
bandy, a springless wagon with seats, drawn 
by a lean pony. After jolting over the road 
for a mile, they came to a side street, and then 
their host knocked on the door and called out 
to the inmates, telling them that guests had 
come. ‘They entered the compound, which 
was a small courtyard with the houses built 
around it, and a woman came forward from an 
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inner courtyard, covering her face as she walked 
_toward them. In her arms she held a child 
about two years old. She salaamed to her 
husband and also to the guests, making a low 
bow and putting her hand to her heart, her lips 
and her forehead. A room was offered to Abu 
Jameel for himself and the children. It was in 
the corner of the courtyard, opposite the one 
used by the owner and his family. It had a 
door but no windows. But then, one did not 
sit in the room all day, but in the courtyard, 
where light and sunshine were plentiful. They 
soon swept the room and spread out some 
matting on the floor, and by this time their 
goods had been brought in. Then after much 
shouting and talk about baksheesh, or a tip, 
which he demanded, the driver of the bullock 
cart went off. 

The Red and Delhi is im the Punjab, one of the 
White Mosque great provinces of Northern In- 
et pelbs dia. The country is rocky and 
sandy for the most part. The fertile parts are 
near the river Jumna, which flows through 
this city. Delhi has a great many very beauti- 
ful buildings, which show its former magnifi- 
cence. There is the Juma Masjid, or Friday 
Mosque. This was begun by the famous ruler, 
Shah Jehan, in the fourth year of his reign and 
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and finished in the tenth, at the cost of five 
hundred thousand dollars. It has a very large | 
courtyard and fountains, with terraces and 
porticos all around. It is built of. red sand- 
stone and white marble, and will hold ten 


MOSLEMS AT PRAYER 
thousand people. It is filled on any special 
feast day. It is a beautiful sight, on the day 
following the end of the Fast-month, to see so 
many thousands gathered for morning prayers 
at daybreak before the sun has risen. Every- 
body wears a new garment, and the whole 
scene is very impressive. 
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The Prophet’s Abu Jameel wanted to show the 
Sandaland children the holy relics of the 
Ropterine Prophet Mohammed which are 
kept in this mosque. In a corner of the court- 
yard is a sort of holy of holies, containing a 
very old copy of the Koran; there is also a 
slab of stone bearing the print of the Prophet’s 
foot and one of his sandals; and, very care 

: fully guarded, is one red hair from 
eePrsuber at the Prophet’s beard. This last 
cere is under a glass case, and is shown 
by the keeper to visitors. 

After these things had been reverently looked 
upon, the keeper and the guide who brought 
_ the visitors to this spot asked for the usual 
baksheesh (tips) and a small coin was given to 
each, then they passed out of the great door 
and replaced their sandals, which they had re- 
moved on entering the sacred building. 

“Father, do you really believe that the san- 
dal and the hair did belong to the prophet,” 
asked Jameel. Noorah chimed in, “I don’t 
believe they could be his.”’ 

“Hush, children, people will hear you. We 
are Moslems and must believe.” 

The old city, on the east bank of the river, 
covers an area of about twenty miles and is a 
scene of great desolation. There are ruined 
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tombs, gardens, palaces and houses. The mod- 
ern city is noted for its needlework and em- 
broidery in silk and gold. The goldsmiths are 
known for the beauty and delicacy of their 
work. Ivory and wood carving are also done 
in the city. Delhi was one of the tragic scenes 
of the Great Mutiny of 1857 and was won from 
the mutineers with great difficulty. The Gov- 
ernment capital of India has been moved from 
Calcutta to Delhi within the last twelve years. 

Abu Jameel did a little trading in the bazaar 
or covered market place. He sold a few of his 
pearls and bought other goods which he sold’ 
again, sometimes making a good profit, at 
other times not quite so much. In the mean- 
time Noorah and Jameel became acquainted 
with the mother and baby in the house where 
they lived, and also with the neighbors who 
came in to call, bringing their children with 
them. Noorah picked up a little Urdu, the 
language of the Moslems of the Province of 
Punjab. This is used in daily life, while Ara- 
bic is the language of the prayer life. 

Noorah and Jameel learned other things, 
too, about some of the customs of the Mos- 
lems in India. For instance, a new baby had 
been washed and bound in swaddling clothes 
and was taken to the male relatives and friends 
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who had gathered for the occasion. Jameel 
and his father were invited to this gathering. 
The chief man, or the mullah, recited the call 
to prayer, first in the infant’s right ear and 
then in the left. This man then chewed a little 
date fruit and put it in the mouth of the baby. 
After this the head of the baby was shaved, 
and the weight of the hair was given in silver 
to the poor. Then sheep were killed for sacri- 
fice; two, because it was a boy (it would have 
been one for a girl), and not a bone of the sheep 
must be broken. Then the father said over 
the child: 


“Its blood for your blood, 
Its life for your life, 
And may God protect thee, always.” 


The meat was then distributed to the poor. : 
This is called the Akika. Something like this 
ceremony is found in all Moslem lands. Again, 
on the fifth month, the ceremony of feeding 
the baby takes place. A mixture of milk, rice 
and sugar is cooked and put on a plate. A lit- 
tle is picked up with an old rupee (a coin about 
the size of a fifty cent piece), and this is put 
into the baby’s mouth. The coin is then worn 
as a charm by the child to protect him from 
evil. In another part of India, when the baby 
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MOSLEM GIRLS GOING TO SCHOOL 


is five months and two days old, he is given a 
grain or two of rice and a bit of chicken, and a 
few drops of water are put into his mouth by a 
sister ora cousin. After that the child is given 
solid food every day. 

Noorah heard a great deal of talk about her- 
self as well as other things from the women 
with whom she spent some of her time. One 
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day a visitor came in. She was something like 
the lady who used to call on her mother in their 
island home of Arabia. This visitor talked of 
things quite different from the usual topics of 
conversation among the women. The women 
listened quietly and sometimes asked ques- 
tions about the difference between the re- 
ligions of Christians and Mohammedans. Noo- 
rah heard the lady talk of sin and death, the 
wages of sin and the gift of eternal life through 
Jesus, and of peace and rest and heaven. Be- 
fore leaving she asked Noorah to come to 
school, but the women said ‘“‘No!’? However, 
when her father returned at sunset, Noorah 
told him something of the talk of the after- 
noon and also of the invitation to go to school. 
Noorah and... Lay I go?” asked Noorah. 
Jameel in “Well, I think you may,” said 
se her father, “and as Jameel is go- 
ing to the Moslem school nearby, he will go 
with you and bring you back. Remember, you 
are a Moslem, Noorah, and you must learn to 
repeat your prayers five times each day, for 
you are now seven years old, and also your 
creed, “There is no God but God, and Moham- 
med is His Apostle. rae 

So next morning Noorah ented for the 
school with Jameel. She did enjoy everything, 
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but could not understand very much because 
she knew so little of the language. Being a 
bright girl she worked hard and made good 
progress. She loved the singing and the bright 
pictures on the wall about which the teacher 
told such beautiful stories from the Holy Book 
of the Christians. She wondered at the games 
which the other girls played so merrily at re- 
cess time, and soon forgot her shyness and 
joined in the fun. She enjoyed her school 
much more than Jameel enjoyed his, where all 
the pupils studied aloud and most of their les- 
sons consisted in learning to read and recite 
the Koran. 

The time soon came, however, for them to 
move on again. Even the worship in the great 
mosque of Delhi did not seem to satisfy the 
father, and he was restless to go on to other 
holy places. 

On the Train SO with many salaams and good 
forceata wishes the travellers parted from 
the good people who had given them their 
room in the house for over two months. Noo- 
rah did not like leaving the school. She had 
grown very fond of the teacher as well as of 
most of the pupils. She was keeping her Eng- 
lish-Urdu primer, and tried not to forget the 
few words she had learned in school. They 
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travelled third class and everything was most 
interesting to all three of them. Abu Jameel 
sat next to a young man who was very pleasant 
The Young and quiet, and after the train 
Christianon moved out of the station, this 
eet young man began to read. After 
reading for some time he turned and asked Abu 
Jameel if he knew the book. He said that he 
did not read Urdu, only Arabic. Then the 
stranger told him it was the Gospel of Jesus. 
“Oh!” said Abu Jameel, “I have one in my 
bundle and sometimes I read a little. But it is 
difficult to understand and we Mohammedans 
cannot believe that the Christians are right. 
Did not the Apostle Mohammed (Peace be 
upon him) say that he had received the last 
revelation from God? But his teaching is not 
like that of Christians, and they seem to help 
everybody, no matter what his religion may 
be. And. then, the Christians honor their 
women and girls and let them go about freely. 
My mind is not at rest, but I am a Hajji, and 
have just come from Mecca, and Islam must 
be the final religion.” 

The young man told him that he had been a 
follower of Mohammed, and all his people were 
now, and that while in school he had learned 
many things about the Christians and, by read- 
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ing the Koran and the Gospels together, he 
had come to see that Jesus was the sinless 
Prophet and that the Gospel must be true. 
Abu Jameel felt that he ought to curse the 
young man, but somehow the unrest in his own 
heart did not let him. Just then a number of 
people got into the carriage and both of them 
felt that it was better not to talk any more. 
Jameel had listened to the conversation and 
could understand something of what was said. 
It made him wonder what his father was think- 
ing about. 
The Pearl The distance from Delhi to Agra 
Mosque is about one hundred and fifty 
miles, a ride of five hours on a slow train. 
Their young friend showed the travellers where 
they could get a room. So the three settled 
down for a time in Agra. The town was clean 
and had a good bazaar, and they all went to- 
gether to buy things to eat and wear—a suit for 
Jameel and a dress and a piece of embroidered 
net for Noorah and a coat for the father. He 
was now wearing a red cap with a tassel, 
called a fez, in place of the head-dress of Ara- 
bia. Then they bought some fruit and vege- 
tables, bread and coffee for their supper. 
After sunset prayers and supper, the children 
stretched themselves out, but the father was 
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waiting for the call to prayer two hours after 
sunset, after which he, too, lay down. Next 
morning they visited some of the buildings so 
dear to the hearts of Moslems. These build- 
ings told of past greatness and power, and 
looking at them seemed to stir up great ad- 


TWO KINDS OF TRAVEL—INDIA 
miration in Moslem visitors for the culture and — 
refinement of past ages and hope for future 
power. Of course they visited some of the 
famous mosques, which, as we know, take the 
place of churches to Moslems. The Pearl 
Mosque is said to be one of the purest and 
most elegant of its kind. It has a double stair- 
case. Outside it is faced with red sandstone; 
inside it is built of white marble, blue and gray 
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veined. In the center of the courtyard is the 
marble tank for the worshippers to wash them- 
selves before prayers. There is also a sun-dial 
in the courtyard, and there are many pillars 
and beautiful inscriptions. 

The Most Our pilgrims visited the most 
N Aacriache in Deautiful tomb in the world, called 
the World the Taj Mahal, reaching it just 
about sunset time. Jameel and Noorah asked 
many questions about this beautiful building. 
They learned that it was built by a Moslem 
ruler for the burial place of his favorite wife 
and himself. Her name was Arjmand Banu, 
and she was called Numtaz-i-Mahal, or “Pride 
of the Palace.””’ She was a woman who made 
people love her by her attractiveness and 
sweetness, and she loved her husband devoted- 
ly, while he loved her more than all the world 
beside. She died in another province of India, 
and her body was brought to Agra and laid in 
the garden until the tomb was ready. It took 
twenty years, and twenty thousand men to 
build and decorate it, and it cost about twenty 
million dollars. 

The Taj stands upon the center of a terrace 
in a walled garden of twenty-five acres on the 
banks of the river Jumna. The children and 
their father entered the gateway, which is one 
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of the most beautiful in all India. It is one 
hundred and forty feet high and one hundred 
and ten feet wide, and at the top of the wide 
steps they looked down an avenue of dark 
cypresses, the floor of which is a long tank of 
white marble covered with water reaching 
away three or four hundred yards. At the end 
of this lovely avenue they saw a vast dome of 
white marble on a building whose perfect lines 
and every detail flash like a priceless gem in 
the setting of blue skies and the sunlight of an 
Indian afternoon. 

Inside the dazzling white tomb Shah Jahan 
and his beloved queen lie side by side. On the 
pure surface, and the columns of the hall of 
death, the panels and trellis work of the marble 
screen are inlaid with all sorts of graceful flow- 
ers, leaves, berries, scrolls and sentences in 
jasmine, coral, bloodstone, lapis lazuli, onyx, 
turquoise and even precious stones. Then, to 
add to the beautiful mystery, every sound is 
echoed and re-echoed, and if a soft voice is 
raised in song or hymn the marble vault takes 
up the sound and repeats it over and over 
again, like tones of music dying away in the 
distance. Jameel and Noorah looked at it all 
in hushed awe, for it was the most beautiful 
thing they had seen in all their travels. 
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One day Abu Jameel went to the town of 
Fatepur Sikri because the tomb of a famous 
saint was there, and it is said that many bless- 
ings come to those 
who visit it. The 
town itself was 
built by Akbar. 
The reason for its 
construction, so it 
is said, was the 
presence on the 
spot of a Chishti 


sa termes: 


saint,Sheikh Salim. 

The Mosque of 

A BOARD SLATE AND Chishti contains 
pam raics, his tomb, a build- 


ing of white marble with a latticework screen 
around it, and the canopy covering it is inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl. Written on the canopy 
is a tribute to his character and miraculous 
power. 

In the south wall of the courtyard of the 
mosque is the “Gate of Victory.’ Its towers 
are one hundred and thirty feet high and the 
fine flight of steps make it one hundred and 
seventy-two feet high. On one side of the 
archway is this inscription: “King of Kings, 
Shadow of God, Mohammed Akbar the Em- 
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peror. On his return from conquering the 
kings of the south, he came to Fatepur and pro- 
ceeded to Agra.”’ On the other side of the arch 
is written “Isa (Jesus) (On Him be peace) 
said, ‘““The world is a bridge, pass over it but 
build no house on it. The world endures but 
an hour, spend it in devotion.” The doors of 
the gateway are covered with horseshoes, put 
on by the owners of sick horses who asked the 
help of the saint for their recovery. 

The royal family and the Chishti family 
seem to have been very friendly and possibly 
were related by marriage, as a daughter of 
Shah-jahan, by name Chimme Begum, is 
buried in the courtyard of the famous Chishti 
Mosque in Ajmere. Women seem to have had 
their “‘splendid moment” in the reign of these 
kings, and many of them were talented and 
had gained a place for themselves in the com- 
munity as well as in the court. 

Re ees The visit of our travellers to other 
Children holy places was a pleasure to them 
Liked Best “but the visit to Saint Selim Chish- 
ti’s tomb and the prayer offered by his grave 
for help seemed to comfort Abu Jameel. Noo- 
rah and Jameel enjoyed going with their father 
to see the wonderful buildings, but what they 
really liked best was visiting the bazaars and 
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looking at the gaily colored cloths and em- 
broidery, the ivory and’ wood carving, and 
watching the silversmiths work out their 
beautiful designs in silver. They spent a lot 
of time before the gaily decorated stands of 
fruit, flowers and vegetables, and they loved 
to bargain with the shop-keepers for fruit and 


other things which were needed for the home. 
Most of all they enjoyed seeing Indian children 
and watching them at work and at play and 
noticing how differently they lived from the 
children in their own home on the coast of 
Arabia. Noorah had not forgotten the little 
girls in the Christian school which she at- 
tended in Delhi, and how they all learned to 
be obedient and to play together without quar- 
reling. And oh! what good times they had 
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romping and playing without trying to be like 
little old men and women, as so many Indian 
children do. 

But the time came for our friends to move 
on. They were taking a very long journey 
into Persia, a country which is often men- 
tioned in our Bible. They travelled by steamer 
from India to southern Persia, and then once 
more joined a caravan for the long journey to 
Kerman. It made them think of the caravan 
journey from Jiddah to Mecca, only this jour- 
ney was much longer. 
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CHAPTER III 


Persia 
Our Three HILE they were on the 
Friends in the steamer, Noorah and Ja- 
Land of Cyrus 


meel wanted to know all about 
Persia. “Why are we going there, father?” 
asked Noorah. 

“Our religion teaches us that there is much 
merit to be gained by visiting the tombs of the 
saints,’’ answered Abu Jameel, “and I am not 
ready to go back to my own land until I have 
done all I can to find peace. That is why, oh 
my daughter, I wish to go on to Persia.” 

Jameel asked his father about the country 
to which they were going, but poor Abu Ja- 
meel knew little history and could not tell him 
a great deal. However, a young Persian stu- 
dent, a Christian, who was travelling with 
them, knew several languages and among them 
Arabic, and he was very glad to tell them some- 
thing of the history of his beloved country. 
Noorah and Jameel sat down on the deck of 
the steamer and prepared for a story. 

‘Are there any wild animals?” asked Jameel. 
“Yes, there are,” said their friend. 
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“Please, sir,’ said Noorah,-“are there any 
flowers and fruit?” “Oh, yes, very many, and 
mountains and rivers; but my country is very 

poor now because it 
has been badly gov- 
erned for a long time.” 
“Does Persia look 
like our land of Ara- 
bia?” asked Jameel. 
“Persia is a land of 
plains and mountains, 
of deserts and flat 
_marshes, of beautiful 
and fertile valleys, 
with snow always on 
the highest peaks and 
with sunshine almost 
always on the plains. 
There are wild animals 
PEASANT on the wooded moun- 
tain sides, such as 

wolves, tigers, jaguars, boars, foxes and the 
Caspian cat. Of the tame animals, the camel 
and the horse have first place. The horse is 
larger and more handsome than the Arabian 
horse, but not so fleet. The climate is as 
varied as the scenery, and one will perish with 
the cold at one end of the country and suffo- 
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cate with heat at the other end. The valley 
and plain of the Elburz mountains, about three 
hundred miles long, are covered with mulberry 
plantations, rice fields, vineyards, orchards, 
sugar and cotton plantations. There are many 
rivers, and there used to be good irrigation 
works all over Persia, but these have fallen 
into decay.” 

Cyrus the The young man went on to tell 
Great the children something of the his- 
tory of Persia, which goes back thousands of 
years. Under Cyrus, the great king, who is 
mentioned in the Bible, Persia became a wide 
Ditius the empire, including Media, Asia 
Mede Minor, Syria, Palestine and Mes- 
opotamia. Darius, the third and last of this 
dynasty, had to yield his empire to Alexander 
Atoxdadde the Great. The Asacidea dy- 
the Great nasty overcame the Greek in 240 
B.C., and, in 218 A.D., Sassanian kings con- 
quered and Persia changed rulers again. But 
during this rule Persia reached a degree of 
power and prosperity such as it had never 
Persia One of Known before. Christianity was 
SIH « deeply rooted in the third century 
Become Chris- and during the fourth century 
gan, there were terrible persecutions 
of the Christians for thirty-five years. It is 
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said that sixteen thousand leaders, priests, 
monks and nuns were killed. Then there was 
quiet for forty years and Christianity flourished 
again. 

In 418 A.D. another fearful outbreak took 
place, and for thirty years the most cruel 
modes of death for the Christians were planned. 
At last a generous bishop in Mesopotamia in- 
duced the king to put a stop to the persecu- 
tions. There was another outbreak in 465 
A.D. Then came a period of rest for about a 
century and a half. *t 
Overcome After that, in 642 A.D., Islam, 
by Islam the religion of Mohammed, en- 
tered Persia and conquered Christianity. One 
after another the states of Persia were con- 
verted to Islam, but time and again the people 
rose in rebellion, and it was a long time before 
the Moslems could live a settled life in the 
country. Converts to Islam were given so 
many privileges in governmental and civil 
affairs that the rest could not long resist the 
temptation to give up Christianity and accept 
the new religion. And so all Persia came over, 
in name at least, to Islam, and this nation has 
become a great help to the religion of Mo- 
hammed. 

Many Persian scholars have written about 
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the religion of Islam in a way that has made it 
seem more beautiful and less stern than the 
Arabs felt it to be. Thousands of Moslems 
have longed for a God of love and have banded 
themselves together in orders or brotherhoods 
to try and find him. Abu Jameel had heard 
of these orders of Moslems who believed that 
love should take the place of fear in men’s lives, 
and by going to Persia and joining one of them 
he hoped to grow happy and to have a peace- 
ful heart. 

Staying in Our little family from Arabia 
a Khan reached Kerman and, with other 
travellers, stayed a night in a khan, or travel- 
lers’ rest-house. One of the finest of the old 
kings built a large number of these rest-houses 
all along the roads for travellers. Unfortu- 
nately those who came after him have had no 
interest in these free rest-houses, so they 
have fallen into ruin. They are built in the 
form of a square. On three sides rooms open 
off the courtyard. The center of the khan is 
the resting place for the animals. Abu Jameel 
entered and chose a room. Jameel helped 
Noorah to sweep it out. There was a fearful 
lot of dirt and dust, but, after a while, the dust : 
settled and then supper was prepared. Soon 
after the meal they were glad to stretch them- 
selves out and go to sleep. 
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Next morning they looked around for a place 
in which to live for a month or two. They in- 
quired of various people, and a young man 
took them to his mother’s house near a mosque. 
The house was built around a garden which 
had a grape arbor and a few trees and looked 
very pleasant and fresh. A good room was 
shown to them and a bargain was made, and 
then the travellers’ bedding and clothes were 
brought in. The owners of the house were the 
mother and son and she, being an older woman, 
did not cover her face as the younger Moslem 
women must do when men are present. So 
they sat together and talked about the pil- 
grimage and the journey to the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina. The young man said 
that his mother had been very anxious to go to 
the holy cities and especially to Kerbela, to the 
tomb of Hasan, dear to all the hearts of the 
Moslems of Persia. But after he had been go- 
ing to school and some ladies had visited his 
mother, reading and talking with her, they 
were both beginning to feel that perhaps it 
was not necessary to visit these places, and 
that God is found everywhere. But of course 
Mohammed (Peace be upon Him), said that 
there is great merit in going to the Hejaz in 
Arabia and following the program of the pil- 
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grimage to Mecca and Medina. “‘But,’’ said 
he, “we hope through studying the holy books 
we shall have light to guide us in the right di- 
rection.” “Inshallah” (God willing), said Abu 
Jameel. 

The Callto Just then the call to prayer rang 
Beaver out from the minaret and rather 
startled all of them, for they had been think- 
ing other thoughts, and this ery, “God is the 
greatest and Mohammed is his apostle,” 
brought them back again. However, the 
three of them, Abu Jameel, Jameel and their 
new friend went out to noon prayers in the 
mosque. The mother and Noorah did not 
think of going with them. Islam is a man’s 
religion. Everything is planned for him. But 
Noorah and her hostess changed their cloaks 
and spread the prayer rug in the house and 
repeated the opening chapter of the Koran. 
A new thing happened in this 
house. The mother of the young 
man brought the tray of food out into the 
garden and they all sat around and ate to- 
gether. The mother and son were getting new 
ideas and although some of the neighbors com- 
ing in might think it a shame and a disgrace to 
see the men and women eating together, yet 
these two were willing to experiment. It was 
a new experience for Abu Jameel but he rather 
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liked the new way. This friend showed Noo- 
rah how to wash and mend her clothes and 
helped her with those of Jameel and her father. 


PERSIAN VILLAGE STREET 


She went also to the bazaar and bought for 
Noorah a cloak such as the Persian girls wear 
out of doors. 

‘A Berean There was a: leat across the 
School road and the Moslem teacher was 
glad to have two new pupils. The scholars sat 
on the floor and each had a sort of small saw- 
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horse in front to hold the books. The Persian 
alphabet is very much like the Arabic, only 
the Arabic stands up stiff and straight, while 
the Persian just leans over and spreads itself 
out like a vine. The lesson book is the Koran 
or holy book, and for three hours they sit and 
shout, when the teacher watches them, and 
look out into the street when the teacher is 
busy with a visitor or is drinking tea. If the 
- children are not making enough noise, then 
the long switch will be brought down on the 
head of the silent one. At the school in Delhi, 
Noorah was taught to study quietly, but then, 
that was a Christian school and was different. 
There she enjoyed the games in the middle of 
the morning and the little talk with the Chris- 
tian teacher about something in the lesson she 
did not understand. But, of course, she did 
not learn the holy Koran there, and in this 
school she was learning it, and one is not sup- 
posed to know the meaning, only to repeat 
every syllable perfectly. After school, Noorah 
told Jameel that she liked the school in Delhi 
better. ‘‘Well,” said Jameel, “you must learn 
to like this one because this is our way.” 

AVisittoa One day Abu Jameel was going to 
Carpet Factory the rug factory and told the chil- 
dren they might go with him. After morning 
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school they went out together. The workshop 
was not a very nice place and Noorah stared in 
surprise at the little girls who were making the 
beautiful Persian carpets. In Kerman some 
of the finest rugs are made,*and without ma- 
chinery of any kind. The warp is stretched on 
a frame, the woof of short threads is woven 
and knotted by hand. When a row is finished 
it is pressed close to the rest of the web by 
means of acomb. For making velvet pile the 
woot is clipped very close until a smooth sur- 
face is made. A weaver does not see the pat- 
tern of the rug which is being woven. A man 
walks up and down calling out the pattern to 
each one. The looms are in an underground 
room. Sometimes there is a stream of water 
running through the center of the room. 

_ “Jameel!’’ whispered Noorah. “What is 
it?” asked Jameel. “Look! said Noorah, “‘at 
the feet and legs of the little girls, they are 
swollen and crooked.” 

Jameel asked his father about them, and 
then Abu Jameel looked and asked the man in 
charge. 

“Well, you see,” said the man, “the children 
begin weaving when they are very young. 
They sit in the same position for hours, and 
this presses and cramps the muscles. Many 
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of them have to be lifted down from. the high 
planks and carried home after the day’s work 
is done. Their parents send them to us to earn 
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money to buy opium for them to smoke; so 
what can we do? We need their small fingers 
for the finest rugs.” 

The children were sitting on narrow planks 
which were raised as the rug grew. They had 
no foot-rest and no back-rest. The hours were 
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long, the room had very little fresh air, the 
children were badly paid and, therefore, poorly 
clothed and fed. The result is that hundreds 
of little children are crippled for life before the 
age of nine years. Some people are trying to 
change these bad customs, and it is hoped that 
before long the weaving of Persia’s most beau- 
tiful carpets will not mean the suffering of the 
tiny tots, for some of those who are working 
on the looms are under five years of age. 
Noorah thought the little girls very clever 
to be able to work so rapidly, but she felt very 
sorry for those who had crooked and stiff limbs. 
“Oh, little feet, that through long years 


Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load!”’ 


Noorah gave the children some small copper 
coins, and would have liked to give them some 
sweets, but, of course, she couldn’t do that 
while they were working on the rugs. 

Abu Jameel bought some of the rugs and 
afterward sold them again for a larger sum of 
money in the bazaar, and made enough for the 
family to live on. 

The Chien ne character of the Persians has 
of | piekeoe changed entirely from the days of 

Cyrus. Then they were noted for 
their courage, cleanliness and truthfulness. 
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Now they seem satisfied to learn a lot of polite 
phrases and to be able to use them in the most 
correct manner to the right people. Truthful- 
ness is unknown in polite society. The chief 
end of men and boys is to learn how to do 
nothing gracefully, and this has become a fine 
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art in Persia for those who are wealthy. The 
poor people work and are happier and brighter 
in some ways than those who do nothing. Poor 
children are put out to work very early. They 
work from sunrise to sunset and earn only two 
and a half centsa day. You couldn’t get much 
ice cream for that, but it helps to buy their 


daily bread. 
Persian Persian fathers and mothers love 
pect their children, but they do not 


usually train or educate them. Small babies 
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are healthy and pretty, but they soon become 
sickly and weak because many of them do not 
have proper care. When a boy is born there is 
great rejoicing and a very fine outfit is made 
ready for him; but if the baby is a girl, then 
the pretty things will be taken away and some- 
thing simple will be brought in for her. There 
is no music nor dancing as there is when a boy 
is born, and her parents do not distribute can- 
dies to their friends. Sometimes for a few days 
the friends pretend the girl is a boy, so that 
the parents may not be made ashamed. Boys 
are the ones that count. There is a proverb 
which says, “Sons are the perfume of your life. 
He who has no son has no light.” 

Persian Noorah used to visit some of the 
Babies neighboring homes with the kind 
woman in whose house she lived, and she 
learned many interesting things about the 
children of Persia. She used to watch the 
mothers swaddling their little babies. The 
arms and legs were pulled down straight and 
the infant was placed on a large square of 
calico and rolled in it. After that it was tied 
around with a tape so tight that it is said a 
new-born babe in its swaddling clothes can be 
stood against the wall. After the first bath a 
Persian baby waits a long time before he gets 
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another. A baby is not bathed at home, but 
is taken to the public bath. The mothers think 
that he must not be left alone in a room for 
forty days after his birth because the evil 
spirits may get hold of him and kill him. Many 
babies are put to sleep by someone blowing 
opium smoke into their faces. Noorah saw 
that the neighbor’s baby, who was only a week 
old, was given tea without milk to drink, and 
when he was a few months old he was fed with 
bread and carrots and cucumbers. The Per- 
sian mothers like to hang charms on their 
babies and pin them onto their caps and gar- 
ments. Among the charms worn by a baby is 
a dried sheep’s eye from an animal killed in 
Mecca on the day of sacrifice. This has a blue 
bead or turquoise set in it. The blue is to 
drive away the evil eye. Many superstitions 
are really harmful to the child, but most of the 
suffering is brought about by the mothers’ ig- 
norance of the laws of body and mind. There 
are no regular hours for sleeping or feeding. 
The boys are given some training, but the girls 
do not get any. They are to be married. 
Jameel was dignified but he did not always 
remember his dignity, and would play a game 
of marbles or ball, or run and laugh. But 
these Persian boys walked along like old men. 
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They were dressed just like their fathers and 
tried to act like them, and were full of polite 
phrases meaning nothing. 

Nooralie Noorah thought the dress of the 
NewFriend —_ittle girls very funny. She knew 
the small daughter of a rich family living near 
them. Abu Jameel was a Hajji, and was 
looked upon with great respect, and he knew 
the father of the little girl friend. Her name 
was Ferangiz, and Noorah was invited to play 
with her after school hours. She was pretty. 
She wore long, white, tight-fitting trousers and 
a tiny full skirt just like a frill, a green velvet 
jacket, beautifully embroidered with gold and 
pearls, and on her head a white veil covering 
up her hair. She wore no shoes in the house, 
for she had left them at the door of the room, 
as all polite Persians do so as not to soil the 
carpets, which were thick and soft. The win- 
dows of the house all opened into the garden. 
Like all the other homes, it was built around 
a garden, so that no one could look in from the 
street and no one could look out. 

When Ferangiz went out into the street, a 
long dark cloak was wrapped around her in- 
door clothes, and over her head a veil was 
thrown so that nothing of her face could be 
seen. There was a little piece of open em- 
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broidery through which her eyes peeped. This 
little girl was glad when the ugly black cloak 
was brought in, because that meant she was 
going out, and no matter how lovely the gar- 
den is, one gets awfully tired of nothing but 
walls round about. One day Noorah was visit- 
ing Ferangiz when the cloak was brought in 
and they prepared to go out. Noorah did not 
cover her face. She had a veil on her head. 
The mother of Ferangiz was dressed witha black 
cloak and a heavy veil just like her little daugh- 
ter. A: change is.coming over the people, and 
some of the educated women and men are 
working for freedom from the veil and other 
things, and a few are daring to walk out un- 
veiled. They are very brave to do this, be- 
cause some of the rougher people of the streets 
follow them making unpleasant remarks. 
The mother of the little girl was going to 
take them to the bazaar. They were to have 
visitors that afternoon for tea, and the little 
girls were very pleased to watch her buy sweet- 
meats and cakes, and also a wedding present 
for the daughter of a friend who was to be 
married in the evening. Noorah was invited to 
Invitation to go to the wedding with Ferangiz 
a Wedding = ~— and her mother after the tea. It 
was very interesting to watch the visitors call- 
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ing on the mother and to see how polite the 
little daughter was to her mother’s guests. 
Among the guests was a Ferangi (English lady) 
and after a while this lady talked to the mother 
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about sending her little daughter to their 
school. Noorah listened and wanted to go to 
the school too. The mother promised to 
speak to the father about this. After an hour 


the guests left with many salaams and bows 
and thanks. 
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In the evening the ladies, with their maid- 
servants and men-servants, left for the house 
of the bride. There are two parts to a Persian 
wedding. The marriage is arranged by the 
parents or relatives. The bride-to-be and her 
mother first of all go to the house of the mother 
of the bridegroom. Here the little girl must 
take off all her clothing, and then her hair and 
body are examined to see if she is sound and 
healthy. If this is satisfactory, a sum of money 
is settled upon and a lucky date is found out 
from the fortune-teller and is fixed upon for 
the “sweet-eating.”” This is a legal ceremony. 
The next part is the wedding day, when new - 
clothes are brought and presents are sent by 
the bridegroom. 

AWedding A wedding dinner is sometimes 
aa served on the day of the wedding 
to the friends gathered in the house of the 
bride. About noon there is a stir in the court- 
yard, and the women begin to rush about with 
large trays on their heads carrying all kinds 
of dishes. The bride does not attend these 
festivities, but is kept alone in a little room. 
The table is the floor and the guests sit on 
their heels. More than a hundred different 
dishes of chicken and rice, kabob (which is meat 
roasted on little sticks), vegetables and fruit 
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are brought in, and then the hostess says the 
blessing, “Bismillah,” (In the name of God.) 
The guests, having washed their hands, fall to. 
No talking is done; eating is the business of 
the hour. Their fingers are used quite neatly 
and cleverly instead of knives and forks. As 
a mark of respect, the hostess will from time 
to time break off pieces of meat and chicken 
and place them in the mouth of the guest of 
honor. After dinner the hands are washed in 
perfumed water, then all go back to the recep- 
tion room. Tea and sherbet are again handed 
around and the water pipe is brought in for 
the ladies to smoke. Each lady takes a whiff 
and passes it on to her neighbor. This goes on 
until sunset, when the ceremony takes place 
of dressing the bride for her husband. 

A Little Noorah and her friends were go- 
Brite ing to the second part of the wed- 
ding. When they arrived they went to the 
women’s part of the house. The place was 
crowded and hot. The bride was only ten 
years old. For several days presents and 
clothes had been arriving and the little bride 
wanted to know what the fuss and presents 
meant. But she had been told not to bother. 
It was nearly the day for the wedding when 
she was told that she was going to be married. 
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“But mother,” said the little girl, “I don’t 
want to be married.” No one took any notice 
and went on with the preparations. 

This is what Noorah saw and heard on the 
night of the wedding. The bride was sitting 
on the ground in front of a long mirror, and 
her sisters and others were painting and pow- 
dering her face. She cried out all the time, 
“T don’t want to be married.” The day before 
she had been taken to the public bath, and her 
hair had been braided into numbers of small 
braids and flowers and jewels had been tied 
at the end of each. Her feet and hands were 
stained with henna. All her clothes were new 
and pretty, and her sister put a gold chain on 
her neck and bangles on her arms. In front 
of the mirror there were lighted candles and 

‘vases of flowers and trays of sweets and shoes 
and clothes, all presents from the bridegroom. 
But in spite of it all the little girl was still cry- 
ing. 

After a time, from behind a curtain of an- 
other room, a voice called out “Are you 
ready?” And the women answered “Yes.” 
Then the mullah, or priest, behind the curtain, 
asked the little girl if she would have Abdulla 
for her husband, and she shouted “‘No!’’ Three 
times she was asked, and each time she said 
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“No!” The women kept urging her to say 
“Yes,” telling her what a wonderful lot of 
beautiful presents she would have, and they 
kept whispering “‘Say yes!’ At last, tired out, 
she said “Yes!” Then the priest from behind 
the curtain blessed them, and that was the 
marriage ceremony. A piece of bread was held 
over her head and sweets were scattered over 
her, which were caught up and eaten by the 
women and girls, for they think it is very lucky 
to get a piece of the bride’s sweetmeats. 

The music started up and the drums and the 
fiddles drowned the crying of the bride. Hot 
tea was served to everybody and there was 
a lot of noise and talking and jesting. After a 
little while a message was sent to ask if the 
bridegroom could come in. The answer was, 
“Yes.” Every woman in the room covered 
her face and crouched down out of sight. So 
the man, who was much older than his little 
girl bride, came in and looked at her for the 
first time in the mirror, but she did not look at 
him. He was given a cup of tea by a servant 
and then went back to the men’s apartments. 
He seemed pleased with his new bride, but 
sometimes a man is not pleased with his first 
look, and then the girl is sent home to her 
parents. 
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The influence of modern education is seen 
everywhere in Persia, and is changing the feel- 
ings and thoughts of a few here and there. A 
boy in one of the schools went to the head 
master and begged him to come to his house 
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PERSIAN PASSION PLAY 


and talk with his father and persuade him not 
to marry off his sister when so young. She was 
only eight years old. The father listened, but 
would not change his plan. He said it was 
the custom and the only safe thing for a girl to 
do. But what a fine spirit that brother showed 
toward his sister, and how the Christian 
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ideals and teaching have brought light into 
his life! 

Sunniand ‘There are two great divisions of 
Shiah Mohammedans, the Sunni and 
the Shiah, just as Christianity has several di- 
visions like the Protestants, the Roman Catho- 
lics and others. The Moslems of Persia are 
Shiahs. Abu Jameel, whose home was in Ara- 
bia, belonged to the Sunni division, and often 
there is very great enmity between the two 
divisions. But, as you have heard, he had 
joined one of the brotherhoods in Persia, and 
The so he was allowed to see the great 
Passion Play Passion Play of the Shiah Mos- 
lems. It comes once a year, in the month that 
the Persians call Muharram. The service is in 
memory of the two grandsons of Mohammed 
who were slain on the battle field near Kerbela, 
in Mesopotamia. It is a very sad ten days of 
mourning for these heroes, Hasan and Husain. 
The whole story is read through, and on the 
tenth day the big parade takes place. Certain 
men represent the battle. They are dressed 
in white, and some of the sincere ones gash 
their heads with the swords they are carrying, 
and it is a dreadful sight to see the blood run 
down on their white garments. Some of them 
feel as badly as they look. Others just pre- 
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tend to cut themselves. The sound of their 
crying, wailing and beating of the breasts can 
be heard for a long distance. Jameel, watch- 
ing the parade with his father, saw boys not 
much bigger than himself eagerly taking part 
in this parade. They thought that they were 
pleasing God and earning a reward from Him. 
People are very much excited at this time, 
and it is better for an outsider to keep out of 
the path of the parade. Many onlookers are 
moved to tears at the pictured suffering of 
these dead heroes. Some of the actors are 
seriously injured as a result of this perform- 
ance. 

When Muharram was over Abu Jameel vis- 
ited the tomb of Saint Riza, in Meshed Ali 
and met some of the brotherhood and spent a 
long night in prayers and services and saw and 
heard things in connection with the visit to 
the tomb that, even to him, a Moslem, were 
shocking. After this Abu Jameel was weary 
and tired. Someone suggested that he should 
Avecticaiis go and see the “Doctor Ameri- 
in. Persia cane.” This sounded homelike 
to him because he had met American doctors 
in his own town. He inquired the way and 
went to the American hospital. He'sat down 
with the other patients and heard the teach- 
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ing about the Passion of Christ and the plan 
of salvation, so simple and pure. Then he was 
called into the doctor’s office, and the skillful 
physician soon saw that, although tired out 


BREAST BEATERS PROCESSION 
physically, his greatest trouble was the unrest 
of mind and heart. After giving Abu Jameel 
a prescription the doctor also spoke to him 
about the love of God in sending the Saviour 
and about forgiveness of sin. Abu Jameel 
thanked the doctor for his words. 
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In this same hospital, at the morning serv- 
ice, the doctor had been speaking about for- 
giveness and the necessity for us to forgive our 
enemies if we expected forgiveness. A man 
came into his office bringing a little girl, whom 
the doctor had examined just before the service. 
This six-year-old child had been struck in the 
eye a short time before by a fifteen-year-old 
neighbor boy, and her vision was entirely 
destroyed. The father said, ‘““What shall I do 
to this boy who deliberately blinded my girl 
after a quarrel? I had decided that, unless he 
paid me a large sum of money, I would destroy 
his sight, as I have a right to do under the law. 
But I have been thinking more about it, and I 
think the way that Jesus Christ commands is 
much better; so I will try and stop the hurt in 
my heart and the hatred of this boy and sin- 
cerely forgive him.” 

There were many other interesting places to 
see and customs to learn about in Persia, but 
the visit had been long enough. The father of 
Jameel gave to the young man and his mother 
a pretty rug as a parting gift. He thanked 
them for their kindness to his children and 
himself, and hoped that some time they would 
meet again and that “truth” would be re- 
_ vealed to them all. 
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Noorah kissed her little friend, Ferangiz, 
goodbye, and was sorry to part with her as— 
as well as with the dear woman who had been 
such a friend to her while they were in her 
home. They packed up their things once 
more, and loaded them on mules and started 
on their long journey by land and sea to an- 
other continent. 
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CHAPTER IV 
North Africa 


HE long, long journey was nearly over. 
For weeks they had travelled across 
mountains and deserts, through cities and vil- 
lages, until they reached the Mediterranean 
Sea. Here they once more went aboard a 
steamer, arranged their belongings in a shel- 
tered corner of the deck and sailed from Syria 
to North Africa. 
The Beauties The ship came into the harbor of 
of Algiers = Algiers one evening. The blue 
Mediterranean lapping against the bluff on 
which the town is built, the twinkling lights 
all over the bluff and the soft light of the silver 
moon, covering everything, make the town 
appear like a sparkling jewel in a beautiful 
setting. The base of the bluff is one mile long 
and it is five hundred‘feet high. Algiers is the 
capital of the country of Algeria. 
rie ticiecgees “Oh! my brother,”’ called Noorah, 
the Land “look! look! the stars are coming 
w harica down to the water’s edge.” 
*“No, Noorah, those.are not stars, but the 
lights of the town,” said Jameel. “Father, 
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this is the prettiest place we have seen,” cried 
Noorah. “Yes,” said Abu Jameel, “it is beau- 
tiful, and thére are many saints’ tombs here, 
and I shall visit some of them and I am sure 
I shall get some help from the visit.” 

After the quarantine officer had examined 
the travellers to see if they were all well, and 
the passports were found correct so that they 
could have permission to go ashore, the cus- 
tom house officials looked into all corners of 
the baggage. Abu Jameel had to pay duty on 
the rugs, and then our travellers were allowed 
to go ashore. The next thing was to find a 
place to stay. Abu Jameel could use his own 
language of Arabic in Algeria, although the 
pronunciation and some of the phrases were 
different and instead of being mixed with a few 
English words, as it is in Arabia, the Arabic 
spoken here has some French words. Still he 
could make his wants and wishes known. 

While Abu Jameel went to look for a house, 
or a room, Jameel and Noorah stayed with the 
bundles in a quiet corner of one of the bazaars. 
A shopkeeper near where they were waiting 
greeted them and Jameel answered the greet- 
ing in the polite Arab way, and then a con- 
versation began, both children joining in. 
The shopkeeper asked where they came from? 
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Jameel told him a little about their travels, 
how they had visited Mecca and the holy 
places in India and Persia. “But,’’ chimed in 
Noorah, ‘‘we think your country the prettiest 
of all. Mecca was so dirty and hot.” “Hush!” 
said the man, “every speck of dust in the city 
of the Prophet (Peace be upon him) is holy.” 
“T don’t like it though,” said Noorah. Ja- 
meel said quickly, ““Please tell us something 
about this country, won’t you?” So the shop- 
keeper began to tell them a little of the present 
history but could not tell them much of the 
past. However, the son of the man came from 
the back of the shop; he was a student in a 
governmen®school and had learned the his- 
tory of North Africa and told them a little of 
it. There was not time to finish the story, 
but Jameel and Noorah returned several times 
and what they learned from time to time we 
shall put down as a continuous story. 
North Africa Algeria forms a part of the north- 
ime ern border of the:plateau of North 
Country Africa. The Atlas mountains 
run parallel to the coast line. Plains and val- 
leys open out toward the sea and are very fer- 
tile with plenty of woods and water. Italy at 
one time was supplied with grain from this 
place. There are minerals to be found, such 
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as lead, iron, copper, etc. The marble of Nu- 
midia was once famous, as also were its horses, 
but their fame is now in the past. There are 
large forests of oak, cedar, pine and pistachio 
nut trees. (Think of the pale green ice-cream 
made from these nuts!) There are olive yards 
and date groves. 

In the most ancient times the Numidians 
were in the eastern part of the country and the 
Mauri, or Moors, in the west. Then the Ro- 
mans became masters and brought the coun- 
try to its highest prosperity. The Vandals 
drove out the Romans and the country dropped 
back into barbarism. It was built up again 
by an Arabian prince, Zeiri. Then it was di- 
vided up into many small chieftainships. One 
of the chiefs asked the Turkish pirate Bar- 
barosso in 1516 to come and help him against 
the Spaniards. He then turned his soldiers 
against the Arab chief and murdered him and 
made himself sultan or ruler of Algiers. He 
was defeated in many battles and finally was 
beheaded and his brother was made sultan in 
his place in 1518. This man put himself under 
the Turks and with the help of an army drove 
out the Spaniards, and established a military 
system of government and piracy which lasted 
over three hundred years, and which sunk Al- 
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giers into ruin and degradation. During these 
years many attempts were made by European 
nations to overthrow this Power because of 
the daring pirates who went out from here. 
Early At the close of the French Revo- 
Americans lution the pirates again began 
ae their raids which had been stopped 
for a time. Christian nations protested and 
the Americans took the lead and attacked the 
Algerian fleet off Carthagenia, on the 20th of 
June, 1815, and defeated it, compelling the 
Dey to acknowledge the inviolability of the 
American flag. The British made them prom- 
ise-to respect an international agreement for 
the treatment of prisoners. They released 
twelve thousand Christian slaves. In 1816 a 
treaty was made by which all Christian slaves 
were to be released without ransom, and a 
promise was signed that piracy and Christian 
slavery should cease forever. But piracy began 
again the next year and the pirates ventured as 
far as the North Sea. From 1830 until 1870 
there were many wars between the Moors and 
the French, as well as with other nations, and 
the French won out. 

The country now is settled and prosperous 
and in some places might be mistaken for 
Paris. North Africa was once a leading Chris- 
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tian country. Christianity was wiped out by 
the Moslems, and all the beautiful churches 
are ruins or turned into mosques. Simon of 
Cyrene (now Tunis), who carried the cross of 
Jesus, and his two sons, were well known 
among the early disciples, and probably car- 
ried the Gospel to Cyrene. In the third cen- 
tury, Algeria numbered so many Christian 
communities that Cyprian could collect at 
Carthage a synod of eighty-six bishops. The 
beautiful story of the conversion of St. Augus- 
tine, about whom we studied last year, comes 
to us from this country. 

Lifein the | Abu Jameel found a place in the 
Ramee old town in one of the Moorish 
houses with a flat roof. He and the children 
enjoyed this beautiful country for some months. 
The shops and bazaars were good and Noorah 
was never tired of looking into the shop win- 
dows of the new town and of wandering with 
Jameel and her father in the bazaars of the 
old town. Abu Jameel found a place in the 
Moorish bazaar where he could do some trad- 
ing. He got his permit from the government 
to sell, and hung up the beautiful rugs which 
he had brought from Kerman and then waited 
for customers. He was known in the bazaar 
as Hajji Hamid because he had been a pilgrim. 
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He was also known as a peace-loving man, 
quiet and pleasant. Many people passed by 
his corner and stopped to look at and touch 
the rugs. 

Costumes All the men wore the white burn- 
and Customs os, a long white cloak with hood 
attached, very much like Hallowe’en ghosts, 
but they did not wear any masks on their 
faces. The women from the city and town 
passed by, shrouded from head to foot with a 
white cloak and the head and face wrapped in 
a black veil. Then again a group of women 
and girls from the mountains would pass, un- 
veiled, in costumes entirely different from 
those worn in the city. The costumes of the 
town people under the cloak are more or less 
like those worn in Europe, but the country 
people still keep their original styles. 

‘Here is a description of one dress. The 
women wear only two garments. The one 
worn next to the body is plain, with short 
sleeves, cut round at the neck and slipped on 
over the head, and reaches to the knees. It is 
made of flowered cotton material. Over this 
is a dress which is in two lengths of about 
eight yards each, of cotton, black or blue, 
edged with colored braid. These are stitched 
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together on one side only. One end is straight 
over the back, a piece being left to form the 
right sleeve. Then it is brought full under the 
left arm and folded double over the chest so 
that the braided edge falls to the waist. This 
folds over the front and is closed by silver 
brooches on either side of the back piece which 
is drawn forward over the shoulders to meet 
it. The length is then gathered full around 
the waist to form the skirt in even pleats, and 
is brought around to the left side and held in 
place with a girdle of braided wool of many 
colors, wound around the waist several times. 
The looses sleeves are often tied behind the 
back or tucked into the girdle while working. 

The dark colors are worn for every day. 
Bright colored or flowered muslin dresses are 
worn by the young women at festivals and by 
brides. Shawls of silk or wool are seen on great 
occasions, draped over the shoulders and fas- 
tened with a silver brooch. Many bright col- 
ored handkerchiefs are worn on the head, tied 
in front. The hair is oiled and braided, and 
then twisted around the head and hidden un- 
der the kerchief, only one lock on each side of 
the face and a straight fringe being seen. 
(Some American girls are now wearing this 
style, copied from the hill tribes of Algeria.) 
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The shoes worn by the women are of red goat 
skin, with bright yellow toecaps. 

Some of their jewelry is of very ancient de- 
sign. Jewelry of this same design has been 
found in excavations in Scotland and Ireland. 
The broaches on the shoulders are connected 
with a silver chain and on the chain are hung 
a few flat silver boxes in which are charms, 
without which no Algerian woman feels safe 
from magic. This also is interesting—on the 
chains is a circular box with a mirror inside of 
the cover, about two inches across, in which 
they continually admire themselves. Around 
the neck a silver collar is worn from which a 
- number of chains fall down, each ending in a 
pink colored bead and a scroll of silver wire 
and a sharp pendant. Besides this many of 
them wear a long musk-scented necklace of 
homemade beads reaching to the waist. On 
the lower end is hung the figure of the human 
hand. They think this will also keep away 
evil. Many bracelets are worn on the arms— 
as many as twenty sometimes, pushed up 
close one against another. The women wear 
two pairs of anklets, one of plain solid silver 
bars, and the other with engraved bands, two 
or three inches broad. The clinking of these 
two as the wearer walks along gives her great 
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satisfaction and pride. Men and women wear 
earrings, very much decorated, sometimes 
measuring three inches across. They are so 
heavy that the lobe of the ear is much en- 
larged. Some of these are connected by pins 
and chains to the woman’s kerchief on her 
head. Pendants are also to be seen on either 
side of the head-dress and browbands, hung 
with silver boxes, and coral strings are worn 
in some parts of the mountains. 

While you have been listening to 
the description of the well-dressed 
women from the hills, a customer has been 
looking at the rugs hanging at the corner of 
the small open shop. All the other passers-by 
looked at them and felt them and went on. 
But this prosperous-looking gentleman sat 
down and began to bargain. He cut the price 
down to half and said, ‘“Take it or leave it.” 
In the bazaar it would be no fun for these peo- 
ple to have a set price on anything. Part of 
the pleasure in buying or selling is to have a 
long, and what seems a fierce pow-wow about 
the price. After half an hour or so, coffee was 
sent for from the coffee shop over the way and 
was solemnly sipped with loud sounds of en- 
joyment, and then the price again was stated 
and refused. At last one-third of the first 
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price was taken off and the rug was pushed 
toward the customer. But he was not ready 
to accept. So, after more talk, it was marked 
down again just fifty cents. Then a boy was 
called and the rug was handed to him to carry 
to the customer’s house. After that, the gen- 
tleman and Abu Jameel had a little talk and 
learned something of each other’s history. 
Abu Jameel was invited to a reading to be 
given in the gentleman’s house in the Arab 
quarter of the city that evening. One of the 
holy men was coming and would recite the 
story of one of the great saints of North Africa. 
This gentleman also felt that it would be a 
great honor to have Hajji Hamid visit him, 
for was he not wearing the green turban, or 
head-dress, the mark of a pilgrim to Mecca? 
He invited him to bring his family. This man 
was well-to-do and his house was so arranged 
that the women could hear the reading without 
being seen. Of course, in a Moslem country 
the women must stay behind the curtains 
when other men than husbands or relatives 
are there. 

‘Satie’ Daye Almost every village in North 
and Their Africa has its patron saint. The 
pie saint’s tomb is where the mother 
goes in her need, where she vows many candles 
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to be burned for the health of her child or 
mourns the death of one. Some living saints 
or holy men are really madmen. Some of 
these holy men travel around and teach the 
boys. The little fellows look up into their 
faces so earnestly, believing every word they 
say. Their teaching is not at all a help to the 
boys. In Algeria there are over half a million 
boys who have no one to help them to be good 
and to know and love the Heavenly Father. 

In the Arab quarter of Algiers the streets 
are very narrow and dirty and the smells are 
horrid. The dark passages, narrow stairways, 
and doors in the walls seem most mysterious. 
At the end of one of these narrow alleys was a 
better looking house than those that had been 
passed on the way, and from the open door 
low murmuring could be heard. Through the 
door Abu Jameel and his children stepped in. 
The reading did not stop, but the host and 
several others got up and greeted and salaamed 
Hajji Hamid, and the host gave him a place 
next to himself. Noorah was sent behind the 
curtain into the court of the women. She 
salaamed them very prettily and kissed the 
hand of the chief lady. While the women were 
supposed to be listening to the wonderful life 
of the saint whose day they were celebrating, 
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there was a good deal of talk going on at the 
same time. By “listening in” to the reading 
one is supposed to gain merit for good works. 
It is surely a hard work of merit to listen for 
hours to something you do not understand. 

One of the women asked Noorah when she 
was to be married. “My father,” answered 
Noorah, “‘is not thinking of getting a husband 
for me for a long time.” “‘How strange,”’ said 
the women, “why not?” Noorah shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“Where is your mother?” one of them asked. 
““My mother died in Arabia over a year ago.” 
“And has your father no wife?” 

“No,” said Noorah, ‘““He loved my mother 
and is very sad.”’ The women looked at each 
other in wonder. | 

Noorah was asked many questions. Some 
of them she could not answer and others she 
tried to. She recited the first chapter of the 
Koran for them and then some verses she had 
learned in the Christian school and sang a little 
song. They thought she was a very bright 
child. One of the older women thought Noo- 
rah might be on the road toward Christianity 
and spoke sharply to her. Noorah replied that 
the Christians had always been kind to her. 
This made the woman quite angry and she 
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raised her voice almost loud enough to be 
heard in the next court. She told Noorah the 
story of two girls who had been in a girls’ 
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boarding school. The girls had gone home for 
a three days’ visit. Their friends told them 
they must never use the name of Jesus, and 
must only confess Mohammed. “But,” said 
the woman, “the teaching had taken such a 
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hold on these girls, that the older one said, ‘No, 
I will follow Jesus, if I die.’’’ The women 
said they would kill them if they tried to go 
back. The girls had the New Testament with 
them and when their friends saw them read- 
ing together, they said, “This is where they 
get their strength from. Let us tear it up and 
then they will fail.””. Then the older girl began 
to ery, but did not confess Mohammed. After 
this story the woman warned Noorah to have 
nothing to do with the “infidels,” as they 
called the Christians, because their teaching 
gets into the heart, and you turn away from 
the one true prophet and have no power to 
follow him. 

“But,” said Noorah, “my father told us 
that the Koran commands us to read the Gos- 
pels and also the Koran shows that Jesus was 
sinless.” 

*‘Listen to that,’ said one woman, “‘see she 
has been with the Christians. And this Gospel 
is like smallpox—you get injected and it 
always leaves its marks.” 

Just then Noorah heard her father’s voice 
calling her. She gladly said “salaam”’ and 
passed out very thankful to get away from 
that fierce woman, although some of the wom- 
en and especially the girls were quite friendly. 
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Our three pilgrims were glad to get out of the 
gathering. The conversation after the reading 
was over was not very nice for Jameel to hear. 
They were happy to get home and go up on 
to their flat roof and spread out the bedding 
and let the breezes from the ocean blow over 
them. They enjoyed the sky and the stars 
and the ocean, so different from the gathering 
they had just left. 
A Fish Story The people of North Africa fought 
from Morocco hard and resisted the religion of 
Islam when it first came to them, but now they 
are earnest believers in it and just as fiercely 
fight against Christianity. Here is a story to 
prove their belief that everything will come 
under the power of their religion. A sailor said, 
“T went on a voyage on the sea of Morocco 
and came to a place called Batun. We had 
with us a Sicilian boy who had with him a 
fish-hook. He threw it into the sea and fished 
up with it a fish about a span in length. We 
looked and found written back of its right ear, 
“There is no Deity but God,’ and on the back 
of its neck, ‘Mohammed.’ By the left ear, 
“The apostle of God.’ So even the fish con- 
fess Mohammed.” 

The hill people do not trust the modern 
watch. Its hands can be changed, so when 
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they wish to time anything important, they 
use a water clock. This can not 
be changed. The people in the 
mountains do not have enough water some- 
times and the gardens in the valleys have to 
be watered at certain times. Those who have 
large gardens pay for the flow of all the water 
in the canal for one day in the week, and an- 
other man, whose garden is smaller, will only 
have the water for an hour or two in the week. 
When one of the main channels is to be tapped, 
~farmers of that section gather together at’ 
points overlooking the garden and divide the 
water between them. This is how it is done 
by the water clock. One of the village coun- 
cil comes along bringing a pail of water and a 
small copper bowl, the bottom of which has 
very fine holes in it. At the moment when 
the mud wall is opened and the water begins 
to flow through the first garden, the coun- 
cillor places the bowl on top of the pail of 
water and when it fills up and sinks to the 
bottom, which takes about fifteen minutes, it 
is pulled up and put on top again and so in- 
stead of saying the water has run through the 
garden for so many hours, it is said “Six or 
eight or ten bowls have flowed in.”” This is the 
legal measure of the village. When it is time 
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for the first one to stop, the next land owner 
calls out to some one below to open up his mud 
wall for the water to run in and at the same 
time the first man calls out to have his wall 
filled up and so stop the flow. 

Sometimes there is a shortage of 
water and then a prayer-parade 
for rain is formed. A number of young girls 
go around the streets carrying a large wooden 
ladle, which is dressed up in bright silk ker- 
chiefs, chains, broaches and earrings, to rep- 
resent a woman’s head. At every door the 
group stops and sings, ““The ladle is playing 
in the street. Oh, clouds that are on high, 
allow the rain to fall.’”’ Then they ask for 
gifts. These are given to them in the shape of 
dried fruit, semolina (a kind of cereal), and 
other things. After the girls have gone around 
the village, they take the food to a mosque or 
sacred tree and cook and eat it, hoping that 
the rain will fall on the sun-dried crops. 

Making They make olive oil in Algiera. 
Olive Ou There are modern methods for 
pressing out the oil from the olives but a very 
ancient method is still used in some moun- 
tains. One way is by moving a large flat stone 
to and fro over the olives by hand. Then they 
are boiled and pressed in a basket on a flat 


Rain Makers 
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stone. Another stone is pressed on top of this 
basket and a woman stands first on one foot 
and then on the other, causing the oil to flow 
‘out into the vessel. Olive oil is used for all 
cooking purposes in the hills. 
An Invitation Noorah was invited to a party by 
cater. two young friends. After the 
greeting and much talk, the food was brought 
in and setinthe 
middle of the 
room, and all sat 
around and ate. | 
This was the 
meal — broth of 
goats or chicken 
flavored with 
plentyof red 
“— pepper; flat 
FIRST PARTY IN NEW HOME— loaves of bread; 
Set ES a then a stew of 
meat and apricots and the kuskus, the last be- 
ing the national dish. It is steamed semolina, 
with meat on top and flavored with rancid 
butter which -has been kept in a goat skin. 
The natives of North Africa like this flavor 
very much, but the Arabs prefer fresh butter. 
The dessert is figs and honey and walnuts all 
eaten together. After which black coffee is 
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' served, but no coffee is given to unmarried 
girls. After the meal, Noorah was asked many 
questions by the women about the journey 
and the pilgrimage to Mecca. She answered’ 
them as well as she could. She did not like 
some of the questions asked about her father, 
and answered, “I don’t know!’ 
A Wedding in There was to be a wedding in a 
the Mountains mountain villageand Noorah went 
with herfather and brother.. When they arrived 
it was afternoon, and the bright clear sunshine 
made the outdoor scene very gay. There were 
several hundred people gathered together, sit- 
ting on the ground or anywhere where they 
could get a good view; many of them were 
there just to look on. The invited guests wore 
clean garments. The women were very fine 
with their gay dresses and all the jewelry they 
owned or could borrow. There were three mu- 
sicians playing two tomtoms and one oboe. 
All made as much noise as possible and one 
woman danced. ‘The guests were seated on 
mats. The women sometimes gave the “joy 
cry” and the guns fired blank charges, while 
they waited for the bride to come out from her 
house, a short distance from that of the bride- 
groom. 

After a good deal of dancing and music a 
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move was made to bring the bride. The mu- 
sicians led the way, followed by a mule. Over 
the saddle a bright red rug was thrown and 
behind the mule walked a number of gaily 
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dressed women singing and clapping their 
hands as they went. Coming to the cottage 
the parade halted. Only women and girls 
went inside. The small house was already 
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crowded. Some of the women and girls were 
dancing and calling the shrill “joy ery.”” The 
bride, a girl of twelve, was being dressed for her 
journey to the new home in new garments, the 
gifts of the bridegroom. At last she was car- 
ried out, a blaze of gaily colored muslin and 
silk, with her face heavily veiled, and was 
placed on the mule. A small boy of three or 
four years rode in front of her. Then with 
firing of guns and singing and the “joy ery” 
they came to the door of the bridegroom’s 
house. The bride was lifted down and as she 
passed under the lintel, she broke an egg. In- 
side the house there was more singing and - 
dancing until late in the evening. Then the 
bridegroom came in almost unnoticed. A wed- 
ding in the hills is a party for the bride only. 
Another But here is another wedding 
Wedding party in the hills of Algeria of a 
different kind. Two ladies, who were mission- 
ary teachers, on mules and the mule drivers 
and the bridegroom; then the bright-faced, hap- 
py girl in her blue frock and shady hat. 
She was looking in wonder and admiration at 
the mountains as they went up. They were so 
grand! She had left them years ago as a little 
child to enter the Christian school. Here she 
learned to know the Heavenly Father, to love 
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her Bible and to help others. The girl said to 
the lady, “My verse today is ‘If God be for us, 
who can be against us.’” “And my own,” the 
lady replied, “‘is, “All power is given unto me.’” 


A LITTLE RESCUED CHILD IN OUR SCHOOL 


In this village in the mountains another kind 
of wedding took place than the one Jameel 
and Noorah saw. No firing of guns, no-lurid 
dancing women, no veiling of the bride, no 
superstitious rites, but a simple, happy Chris- 
tian wedding. The people of the village were 
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angry at first. These two young people were 
coming back to their old friends with a new 
message of love and joy and friendship, and 
had given up Moslem ways. It was a long 
time before people liked them or trusted them; 
but after a while some of the men began to 
speak of how much better their wedding had 
been than the usual weddings. Their teachers 
are full of hope that the Christian lives of these 
two young people will help the villagers to 
change their manner of living. 
Meetings for Our friends went back to the city, 
Boys and Girls and Noorah had permission to go 
with some of the girls to a class they attended 
on Thursdays. The teacher, a Christian mis- 
sionary, was very much like the one she had in 
India. She taught them needlework of all 
kinds, and there was:also a Bible lesson. Most 
of the girls enjoyed this more than the needle- 
work. The stories were so interesting, and the 
questions on the last lesson brought back other 
stories, and then, the singing! It was all so 
good and clean. She heard no coarse fun, no 
vulgar questions, no gossip about things unfit 
for them to listen to. 

Jameel attended the government school, and 
after school he went with some of the boys to 
a meeting where they were learning to draw 
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and paint. It was in the home of one of the 
foreign ladies. The boys asked the lady if Ja- - 
meel might join the class. She was very glad 
for him to do so. Jameel was pleased, for he 
liked to draw and paint. He used to make 
pictures of ships and camels and color them 
with bright greens and yellows. Now he felt 
he was really going to learn how to do it in the | 
right way. The trouble was that his father 
would be moving on again very soon. After 
the drawing lesson the lady told the most in- 
teresting story about “The caterpillar that 
changed his mind.” Jameel listened and re- 
cited it again to his father. ‘‘And, father,” 
said Jameel, “the lady told us that God loves 
us and is willing to change the sons of evil into 
sons of goodness, and bless them and make 
them a blessing. He can change the old heart 
until all the wanting to do wrong has gone out 
of it. And this is the work that He works by 
the hand of Jesus Christ, our Lord, who has 
come to redeem us from our old natures and 
make all things new within us. ‘See if He will do 
this for thee, my brother,’ said the lady to me.” 

The father listened and said, “It sounds 
good, my son, but to believe this, we must 
give up Mohammed and his teaching.” No 
more was said at the time. When Noorah 
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came back she also had a story to tell. So in 
spite of himself the father was hearing things 
that he should not have listened to, being a 


Moslem. He should have forbidden the chil- 
dren going to these meetings, but he did not, 
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for he felt that the things they were hearing 
were helping them to be better and happier 
than before. 

There were other meetings and schools, but 
the children could not visit all of them. Ja- 
meel went with his father to some of them in 
Algeria, and Noorah went with the girls and 
their mothers to some of the gatherings. They 
also visited some of the homes of girls and 
boys. They saw and heard how the children 
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lived in these homes, how ignorant and care- 
less they were in morals and manners, and how 
through the teaching and the lives of the for- 


IN THE CHRISTIAN HOME—NORTH AFRICA 
MANY CHILDREN ARE WHITE 

eign teachers many of them had changed from 

the old ways and felt glad to be alive. They 

had learned to play clean games and there was 

lots of healthy fun. They soon fell into ways of 

orderliness and punctuality, and did things on 
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time; but, best of all, many of them learned 
to know and love and follow Jesus Christ. 
The Babies’ The Home for baby girls in Con- 
Home stantine was another very inter- 
esting place about which they heard. In the 
pictures you will see some of the babies when 
they first came to the home and then notice 
the change that loving care brought into the 
lives of the little ones. The little tots forget 
the misery and weakness they have left behind 
forever. They enjoy the sunshine and free life 
in the out-of-doors. These little girls stay in 
the home until they are grown up. By that 
time they are well trained, useful women, and 
are ready to make homes where Jesus Christ 
is Lord, and where purity and sweetness is in 
the daily air they breathe. 

Raymund In Morocco is another training 
Lull'Home school and shelter for boys. It is 
named “The Raymund Lull Home,” in mem- 
ory of the famous missionary to the Moslems 
in North Africa. Raymund Lull, of Majorka, 
Spain, was a man from a high family, but for 
many years he was careless and lived a very 
worldly life. He thought only of his own pleas- 
ure. Then he saw a vision of Jesus Christ up- 
on the cross. This came to him several times. 
The vision made him think and he changed 
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his life and wanted to do good as earnestly as 
he had done evil before. He met some Mos- 
lem slaves and this stirred up in him a longing 
to preach the gospel to his Moslem neighbors 
across the sea. He was well educated and 
clever, so he learned Arabic and wrote many 
books and tracts for and about the Moslems. 
He went to Bugia, in North Africa, and taught 
many of them and a large number followed the 
Christian teaching and gave up Islam. Then 
Raymund Lull was turned out and the Chris- 
tians were stoned and beaten and scattered. 
After some years he went back again. He was 
then over seventy years of age. He gathered 
around him some of his old friends and many 
new ones. For six months he preached and 
taught in secret and then he felt that he could 
wait no longer. He wanted to tell out in 
the open that Jesus Christ was the only Sav- 
iour of the world. The angry mob of Moslems 
stoned him to death. He died with a prayer 
for the salvation of these people. This was in 
the early part of the fifteenth century, over 
four hundred years ago. 

The story of the founding of the boys’ home 
named in memory of this martyr is most in- 
teresting. One afternoon a missionary was 
riding through the bazaar when he felt some- 
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thing pulling. Looking behind, he saw a boy 
of about eight years hanging on to the tail of 
his pony. “What do you want?” asked the 
rider. “I want to go with you and be your 
boy.” “I cannot take you. I have no place 
for you.” And that seemed to be the end of it. . 
But this ragged, dirty, neglected little orphan 
knew what he wanted, and again and again 
when the missionary was out riding, the pony’s 
tail would be taken hold of, for this seemed 
the only hope of the boy. Then, one morning, 
the missionary opened his door, and on the 
steps a little roll of rags and tatters was curled 
up. “I have come to stay,” said the little roll 
of rags, as it stood up and showed itself to be 
the boy who pulled the pony’s tail, and thus 
the future orphanage was founded. 

You would hardly expect God to show His 
plan for a great work through a roll of rags, 
but He did. Then another little fellow had to 
be taken in. Soon after that a mother brought 
her two boys to be cared for, and so the boys 
kept on coming until there was nothing to do 
but to turn them away, for there was no place 
to put them. The missionaries prayed earn- 
estly to God for a proper place. At the same 
time a house and grounds were advertised for 
rent. The place was old, but the stable was 
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whitewashed and turned into a dormitory for 
the boys. The missionary prayed for all the 
needs of the boys, and God put it into the 
hearts of people to give food, clothing and 
everything that was needed in answer to - 
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prayer. The orphanage has had to be enlarged 
again and again. The boys are taught work 
in order to help them to support themselves. 
About five hundred boys have been cared for 
during the eighteen years since the orphanage 
began. The boys are children of parents who 
are taught from infancy to hate Christianity. 
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Some are brought by their parents or friends. 
Some of them come themselves. 

The desire is that all may become Chris- 
tians, but not many have done so while in the 
Home. Yet letters are received from old boys 
telling of their acceptance of Jesus Christ as 
their Saviour. A little lad came to the home 
one day and said he was an orphan, and that 
both father and mother were dead. He was 
taken in but the next day his mother came, 
and was very much worried. She had looked 
for him everywhere. However, she allowed 
him to stay in the Home. He was there for 
eight years. He was a very lively boy, an 
The Conver- expert thief, an awful liar, but 
sion of a Thief much prayer was made for him. 
During the last year of his stay in the Home, 
he wrote this letter: “I am now a believer in 
the Lord Jesus. Yesterday He again knocked 
at my heart, and I said to him, ‘Welcome, Oh 
Jesus, thou Son of the living God. Enter my 
heart and cleanse it. These seven or eight 
years Thou hast come and knocked at my 
heart, and I have said to Thee, “Go away! Go 
away! Yesterday He knocked and I opened to 
Him and I am today a believer... You have 
done your best for me, and more than enough, 
and praise God, for the rest that I have in the 
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Lord Jesus.”’ On one occasion he was very 
much troubled and when asked the reason he 
said, “I am thinking of my mother. Here am 
I, a Christian, and she died a Moslem.” 

There is not time to visit other places be- 
cause Abu Jameel and his family have packed 
up already, salaams have been said, and they 
have followed their baggage to the ship, which 
is to take them to Egypt the land of the Pha- 
raohs and Moses; the land where Alexander 
the Great is buried; where the Romans built 
great aqueducts, sea-walls and harbors, and 
many other wonders. 
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CHAPTER V 


Egypt 


HE journey from Algiers to 
Alexandria by ship was quite 
comfortable and pleasant. Noorah did some 
sewing and embroidery and read her English © 
primer. Jameel observed the times of prayer 
with his father and they read the Koran to- 
gether, teaching Noorah too. Then Jameel 
- tried making little sketches, as he had learned 
to do in Algiers. Of course they were very 
simple, still they looked fine to his father. 
And so the days passed until they came in 
sight of Alexandria. The lighthouse could be 
seen from a long distance, at the left, as the 
ship came into the harbor, while on theright was 
“Cape of seen Res el Tin, or Cape of the 
the Figs” Figs. Here is the summer palace 
of the sultan, who is the king of Egypt, also 
the hospital and the arsenal. On the left is 
Pompey’s Pompey’s Pillar, so called. It is 
UGE a red granite sandstone shaft, 
eighty-four feet high, and was probably built 
in honor of Septimius Severus. 
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A Walk The ship with our three travellers 
by the Sea arrived at the dock and after go- 
ing through the usual examinations by quar- 
antine officers, passport and customs officials, 
they were free to go and find a place to stay. 
An Arab friend helped them to find a room on 
a narrow street, not far from the sea shore and 
after sunset prayers and supper, they took a 
walk on the broad road running along the 
beach. Coming to the sea wall they sat and 
watched the fisherman going out in their boats 
and setting their nets for the night’s catch. 
After enjoying the cool breeze and fresh air, 
they wandered up the road a little way and sat 
down on the chairs outside the cafe, and lis- 
tened to the phonograph. A servant came out 
and offered Abu Jameel some black coffee, 
which he took and gave the man a small coin 
in payment. He then bought some Rahatle- 
koum, or “Rest for the Jaws” (which is “Turk- 
ish Delight”’), for the children. By that time 
it was getting dark, so they walked back to 
their rooms and spread out the bedding and 
went to bed. 

Next morning Abu Jameel was up with the. 
first streak of dawn and went to prayers in the 
mosque which was once a Christian church 
where the famous Bishop Athanasius preached. 


ALL GIRLS LOVE DOLLS—Algiers 
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On his return Noorah and Jameel were awake 
so they all had breakfast of bread and dates, 
and black coffee. Then Jameel wanted to 
know a great many things but his father could 
not tell him anything of the history of the 
place. However, the owner of the house 
where they were stay- 
ing had three sons, two 
in school and the oldest 
in college. Very soon 
the two families be- 
came friendly and then 
Jameel asked this stu- 
dent a few questions. 
Now the college boy 
was very glad to pass 
on some history he had 
learned. 

Abu Jameel gave a 
sigh of relief to find that someone could tell 
Jameel the things he wanted to know. Noorah 
“listened in.” Jameel began, ““Who built the 
city? How old is it? Why is it named Alex- 
andria, etc.?”? So the student told him that it 
was founded by Alexander the Great, in 328 
B.C. He wanted to make the new town the 
capital of his immense empire and it did be- 
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come a beautiful and prosperous city, as well 
as the intellectual center before and after the 
Roman conquest. 

TheIsland Ptolemy the Second built a won- 
Dee batts derful lighthouse on the island of 
Pharos and connected the island with the main- 
land. His father, Ptolemy I, Soter, who 
reigned from 328 to. 386 B.C., had built many 
fine edifices, of which the grandest was the 
Serapium. This temple had a thousand col- 
umns. 

+ Ptolemy Soter also gathered a famous library 
and museum. It had from four to seven thou- 
sand volumes and papyrus rolls. This library 
was burned while Julius Caesar was in the city, 
in 46 B.C. It was here, about 200 B.C., that 
the Old Testament was translated from He- 
brew into Greek by seventy-two learned Jews. 
Fuclid and As early as the third century B.C. 
Geometry Euclid had written his great work 
on geometry in this city. (Many boys and 
girls of succeeding generations wish that he 
hadn’t.) About the year 31 B.C., Egypt be- 
came a Roman province. Christianity was 
planted here quite early and Alexandria be- 
came the center of Christian teaching and a 
school was formed for religious instruction. 
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Alexandria’s Alexandria was of great impor- 
Rise and Fall tance in one way and another for 
about a thousand years. When the route to 
the Far East, around the Cape of Good Hope, 
was discovered, Alexandria’s trade and ship- 
ping declined very 
rapidly. The open- 
ing of the Mahmudian 
Channel, an artificial 
branch of the Nile, 
restored some of the 
former prosperity to 
the town. . 
On the Train The week 
for Tanta after their 
arrival in Alexandria 
our travellers were 
ready to go by train 
a ' to Tanta. They took 
jos third-class tickets and 
beste tg put all their belong- 
ings into the railroad carriage. As twenty or 
thirty other passengers were also travelling with 
their household and personal belongings, you 
can Imagine that there was a good deal of con- 
fusion in getting around and over the bundles. 
Finally getting settled, just as the train pulled 
out, a water bottle toppled over, soaking near- 
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by bundles and packages, and this brought 
The Joys of | Lorth a volume of language not 
ee on Syeey. complimentary between the 
owners of the bundles and the 
water bottle. Oranges were then péeled for 
the family, and skins and seeds scattered 
around. Add to this peanut shells, egg shells, 
banana skins, bones of chicken and what-not. 
This did not annoy any one until a foreigner 
happened to get in at one of the way-stations. 
Then there was a sort of tense feeling of dis- 
gust at the condition of the car on the part of 
the newcomer, and of studied indifference on 
the part of those already seated. Windows 
were all open and black smuts from the engine 
poured in, so the travellers were black instead 
of brown. 
The Biggest On this train many were on their 
Bee ihe way to Tanta, seventy-six miles 
World from Alexandria, to attend one of 
the biggest birthday parties in the world. The 
name of the one in whose honor the party is 
held is the Moslem saint, Sayyid el Bedawi. 
Of course, Abu Jameel and his two children 
were going there because he wanted to visit 
all the holy places of his religion. He was 
seeking peace, and he had been told that to 
visit these tombs would bring much merit, and 
good works were sure to give peace. 
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_ Shall we go with them to the party? I know 
we shall enjoy seeing the crowds.. Tents are 
put up outside the town of Tanta and the cele- 
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bration lasts eight days. About a hundred 
thousand pilgrims from all over Egypt visit 
the tomb and they come to get a blessing from 
this dead man. Inside the mosque a person 
repeats his prayers at any time, but there is 
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no public worship except on Friday. The 
room containing the tomb of the saint, on this 
festival is filled from morning to night. The 


| VEGETABLES AND FRUIT 
tomb itself has a dome-shaped covering of 
brass filigree work. The visitors walk toward 
the tomb with great reverence and run their 
fingers over the brass work, imploring the 
blessing of the saint, some of them calling 
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aloud as if they expected him to hear, and they 
believe he has the power to answer any peti- 
tion. The brass around the tomb is polished 
as bright as gold by the constant rubbing of 
the faithful. From other writings this Sayyid 
el Bedawi is said to have won saintship be- 
cause he lived unwashed and uncombed for 
many years, and that really he was not a nice 
person at all in life and habits; but because he 
was peculiar the people began to come to him 
for help. Therefore, for him and for those who 
came after him, it paid to be a saint and to 
have a birthday. 

Noorah and Jameel were quite excited at 
all the things they saw and heard. In hun- 
dreds of tents along the road men were per- 
forming the Zikr, or holy dance. The per- 
formers expect that by dancing or whirling 
until they are exhausted they will become 
spiritual, and by their repeating the name of 
God thousands of times during the night, they 
believe that God will enter into them. Many 
of them become unconscious and have to be 
revived. 

On the last day of the feast, the Khalifa, 
whois the highest religious head of thismosque, 
leads the parade of this great gathering, riding 
on a horse and wearing the supposed robe and 
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fez of the saint. This makes him feel that he 
is sharing a part of the saint’s holiness. Every- 
body wants to touch the robe of the holy man, 
so a seething mass of human beings follow the 
horse and the robe from the mosque through 
the town, to the city of tents and back again 
to the mosque, where the robe and fez are put 
away for another year. 

Noorah liked the brightly lighted city, but 
was very tired of all the birthday festivities, 
cookies and candies, the smells and the crowds. 
But the crowds began to leave on every train, 
many of them riding on the top of the car, 
outside. Considering the crowd, very few ac- 
cidents happened. Jameel suggested that 
they wait a few days until the trains were less 
crowded. So they did. Noorah’s eyes were 
sore. There were millions of flies at the birth- » 
day party and many of the pilgrims went back 
to their villages with several kinds of eye 
trouble, indigestion, sore throats and weary 
heads and limbs. But they felt that it was 
well worth while, in spite of every ache and 
pain, and even loss of sight, to have looked on 
the tomb of Bedawi and to have touched his 
moth-eaten mantle. 

Someone told Abu Jameel about the Chris- 
tian hospital in Tanta, so he took Noorah 
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there. The doctors and nurses were very kind 
and washed her eyes and touched them with 
the right remedies. Jameel’s eyes were sore 
too but they were not as bad as Noorah’s. 
However, the doctor treated them also. 


=e : tee. 


THESE BEGGAR CHILDREN LIVE AND SLEEP IN THE STREET 


AConversation By this time most of the pilgrims 
with a Doctor had left town and so the doctor 
had a little more time to spend with the pa- 
tients. He showed some leaflets to Abu Ja- 
meel and talked with him. Abu Jameel told 
the doctor he was going to the holy places 
seeking pardon and peace. He said that the 
more he read the Koran the more he felt that 
he was a sinner and also that Mohammed was 
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a sinner, for tradition said that Mohammed 
asked for forgiveness. Therefore, how could 
he help other sinners? Abu Jameel said that 
he felt that Jesus was the sinless Prophet, but 
that it was very hard to give up something he 
had believed all his life. ‘But,’ said the doc- 
tor, “if you had been carrying around a coun- 
terfeit coin in your pocket and you found out 
that it was counterfeit, wouldn’t you be glad 
if someone showed you where you could change 


it for a real coin?” “Yes,” said Hajji Hamid, 
“but I am not sure that I am carrying around 
a counterfeit coin.”’ “‘Well,”’ said the doctor, 


“read the Gospels and these leaflets, and hon- 
estly compare the life of Jesus with that of 
your leader, and try to get the peace from your 
book that we get from ours.” The doctor 
shook hands with them all and wished them 
goodbye, and told Abu Jameel where to get 
treatment for Noorah in Cairo. Jameel and 
Noorah liked the doctor and his words sounded 
good to them. They enjoyed looking at the 
picture cards the nurse had given them. 
They went to their room and had dinner 
and got ready to go on the afternoon train. 
They travelled third class and put their goods 
On the Way in place and tried to keep the 
Ay Na water bottle from falling over. 
The children took a seat near the window and 
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watched the sights. On the way they saw 
groups of buffalos, as many as twenty in a row, 
feeding on alfalfa. They were all tied to a 
stake and could only feed as far as the rope 
allowed. The women and children could be 


DRAWERS OF WATER FROM THE NILE 


seen weeding the rows of corn or planting seed. 
Buffalos and At one end of the field was a 
Water-wheels_ water-wheel and a_blind-folded 
donkey went round and round, sinking the 
empty water-pots, another turn of the wheel 
bringing them up full of water, and still an- 
other turn poured it out into a trough and into 
the ditches between the furrows. Many of 
these water-wheels are used in Egypt, because 
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there is so little water except in the great River 
Nile that without bringing the water into the 
fields in some such wan the poor people cannot 
have crops. 

At each station where the train stopped, 
men and boys came up to the open windows: 
of the carriage and offered oranges, apricots 
and nuts, also ice cream cones, pink lemonade, 
coffee, hard-boiled eggs, fried pigeon and bis- 
cuit covered with sesame seed, and flat loaves 
of bread. The oranges were nice and juicy, 
and Noorah was glad when her father bought 
her some. The pink lemonade she did not 
care for because she had had so much at the 
“birthday party” in Tanta. The pigeon and 
bread Jameel liked best, and then a drink of 
water from their own bottle was enough for 
him. ‘Phe father took a cup of black coffee. 

He also bought a Cairo paper, and read 
about the disturbances, the students’ strike 
and parade. The articles on freedom for girls 
and women he read also, and sighed. He won- 
dered what the Moslem world was coming to 
when women were allowed to get up in public — 
and plead their own cause. He wanted some- 
thing better for his little girl than the world in 
which most Moslem girls lived. Still he did 
not want her to be a copy of the European 
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girl. ‘‘Well,’’ he said to himself, “what do I 
want?’ He could not answer his own ques- 
tion. 

The two children were busy talking about 
all the things they saw as the train flew through 
the country. Then someone on the train 
pointed out the two great Pyramids of Gizeh, 
the Libyan Mountains, and the Mokattam 
hills. The sun was going down behind the 
_ pyramids, and although none of our pilgrims 
could tell just how gorgeous the sunset was, 
they felt it, and looked and looked until the 
last bit of color had faded from the sky. Wave 
upon wave of pale gold and pink and gray 
and orange and blue were reflected on the 
eastern sky, and then came the hush of de- 
parting day. Only for a few minutes though 
for the train rushed along and soon drew into 
the station, and instead of hush, there was 
rush, everybody trying to get their bundles 
through the doors of the car. Heads were 
pushed out of the windows and loud calls were 
heard by friends waiting for some traveller. 
“Ya Abdullah!” someone in the train called 
out and about six people answered the call. 
Then he added to the name, “Son of Kalil,” 
and the right person came to the window. 

There was no one to meet our friends but 
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Moslem brotherhoods have friends every- 
where, and one of them directed Abu Jameel 
to a place where he could get a room. They 
went to a part of Cairo named Shubra. There 
are PERS) of street cars, and the place is very 

eae memeneem near the city. A.por- 
ter picked up the bed- 
ding and other things 
and they started for 
theirnew abode. They 
reached the house and 
made a bargain with 
the owner and went up 
to their room. 

Some distance from 
Shubra on the banks 
of the Nile, facing the 
pyramids, there used 
to be a town in olden 
times which the 

MILK AND BREAD CARRIERS Greeks called Babylon. 
Others think that it was so named because 
the emperor of great Babylon stayed there 
after he had conquered Egypt. In 640 
A.D., Amr conquered this country and it is 
said that on the spot where his tent stood was 
built a mosque and a new town grew up named 
Fostat. Now it is called Old Cairo. In 969 
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A.D., a general of another dynasty conquered. 
Egypt for his sultan and he started a city and © 
named it El Khahira, “The Victorious,” and 
this is now Cairo. 

Abu Jameel stayed in Shubra rather than in 
Bulac or the Mouski. These last two places 
are nearly all Moslem, but Shubra has more 
Christians. Noorah was much amused by the 
kind of veil worn by some of the women in 
Egypt. The country women wear a round 
nosepiece, covered with gold, to which the veil 
is fixed and a tape at the top fastens it around 
the head. The veil is thick, heavy, black 
crocheted, and is about twelve inches wide and 
twenty inches long. But the new woman or 
town lady wears a veil of white georgette, just 
covering the lower part of the face. This 
makes the brown eyes of the wearer very at- 
tractive. In the street the women wear a 
black two-piece garment, a skirt and cape. 
Some of them are quite up-to-date in style 
and length. 

Veiled Women In the street cars one compart- 
—Shy Babies ment is labeled ““women,”’ and no 
‘man ever goes into this. Not many women are 
expected to travel because the compartment 
seats only ten. However, many veiled women 
use the seats in the open car. Noorah liked 
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to sit near the babies and talk to them. Some 
of the babies were swaddled and some dressed 
in European fashion, depending on how far 
the mother followed the new mode of living. 
Most of the babies were very shy and started 
to cry if a stranger looked at them, but some- 
times Noorah met a good-natured, happy baby 
who laughed and chuckled and cooed just like 
babies all over the world. 

The Mosque Our friends were going to visit 
Seg some of the holy places in Cairo. 
Abu Jameel was regular in his prayers and 
went to the mosque with Jameel before sun- 
rise each morning, and said his prayers wher- 
ever they happened to be at other regular 
times of prayer. One day they visited the 
mosque of Amr, in Old Cairo. This mosque is 
built on the site of an earlier one. It is not 
used every day for prayers. It is visited once 
a year by the sultan or king and then a service 
is held. 

The Pillar A story is told that Amr married 
That Flew 4 Jewess and at first she would 
not become a Mohammedan. But he was so 
kind to her that at last she did, and when her 
husband wanted to build this mosque, he 
could not find water near the place where the 
worshippers could wash before prayer. So his 
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wife went to Mecca on a pilgrimage and told 
the keeper of the Kaaba that Amr could not 
find water. This great man commanded the 
well Zem Zem to flow into Cairo and supply 
water for the mosque of Amr. The wife then 
.asked for one of the pillars of the great mosque 
to be sent to be built into this mosque in Cairo. 
Again this man worked a miracle, and said to a 
pillar, “Go to the mosque of Amr.”’ But the 
pillar did not move. A second time he said, 
“Go!” And yet no move was made by the 
pillar. Then this man lifted his stick and 
struck the pillar and said, ‘Go!’ And the 
pillar pulled up and flew to Cairo, and you can 
see the crack in the pillar as a result of the 
blows! So many thousands of the faithful had 
reverently touched this pillar in the mosque of 
Amr, that it was nearly broken at one time. 
Now an iron railing has been put around it so 
that it can be seen but not touched. 

In the same mosque there are two pillars 
close together. For many years these were 
The Test of | used by visitors to find out if they 
UUs were going to heaven. If the per- 
son could squeeze through, then they were 
sure of an entrance into Paradise. Some years 
ago, so it is reported, a rather large lady 
wanted to be sure of a place in the next world, 
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and nearly got through, but not quite. She 
was held tight by the pressure of the pillars. 
Her friends tried to pull and push her through, 
but she could not pass. Then she was pushed 
back, and since that time no one may test 
their future by these pillars. 

While they were in this part of Cairo, Abu 
Jameel thought he would call at the hospital 
about which the doctor in Tanta had told him, 
although Noorah’s eyes were much better. 
The hospital and grounds seemed so attractive 
after the mosque and the church. The garden 
and grass were so green and fresh, the trees 
made a nice shade and the buildings looked 
clean and well cared for. Many people. were 
coming and going, foreigners and Arabs, doc- 
tors, nurses and helpers, all looking cool and 
clean in white clothes. Abu Jameel and the 
children were shown into the waiting room, 
where a young man was speaking to a group 
of patients. He was telling them a parable of 
“‘a pearl of great price” and told how every- 
body should search until they found it, that 
is, eternal life, a treasure that cannot be 
bought, but a gift from God through Jesus 
Christ. 

Abu Jameel felt like walking out because 
everywhere he heard the same message, Jesus! 
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Jesus! Jesus! (Peace be upon him). “But he 
cannot be greater than our Lord, Moham- 
med.” However, he stayed and asked for 
medicine for Noorah’s eyes. The nurse looked 
at Noorah and wanted to help her. This 
nurse, a young Egyptian woman, had once 
been a Moslem herself, but had come to see 
the difference in the lives of Christians and 
Moslems, and had accepted the Truth and the 
Truth had made her free. She spoke kindly 
to them and took them to the doctor. He gave 
the nurse instructions and she helped Noorah, 
while the doctor said a few words to Abu Ja- 
meel. After that it was time for noon prayers 
so Noorah sat on one of the benches under the 
trees in the garden while Jameel and his father 
went to the nearest mosque and said prayers. 
Then they went into one of the native res- 
taurants and had a dinner of Ful-Madumis, 
which means beans and onions pounded to- 
gether almost as fine as flour and made into 
small cakes and fried in butter. This is the 
national dish. They ordered kabob, that is, 
meat wound around skewers and grilled. 
aL aaep oe From there they took the train 
the Pyramids going to the pyramids. The 
and Sphinx modern iron bridge over the Nile 
is a wonderful contrast to the old crumbling 
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city back of this road. How fresh it felt to be 
out in the open and speeding along past gar- 
dens and fields on either side. The open-air 
coffee and refreshment booths, covered with 
vines, looked inviting and made even the fly- 
covered cookies and sweets seem attractive. 
There is a fine avenue of acacia trees, but bugs 
and dry rot are the cause of the finest ones 
being cut down. 

Beautiful Halfway to the pyramids, on the 
Gardens same road, are the Zoological and 
Botanical gardens. In the formerareelephants, 
camels, kangaroos, monkeys, and birds, great 
and small, from every feathered family. A very 
nice tea room is here for the human family. 
It is open on all sides, overlooking the lakes. 
On the lakes there are ducks that dive, head 
over tail, and swans that float and glide along 
the surface. The botanical gardens are full of 
flowers and shrubs and trees and vines, of 
every shade and name. The lakes are full of 
lotus flowers and water lilies, white and pink. 
There are great stretches of green grass where 
one may walk and sit and have picnics. Noo- 
rah and Jameel asked their father to stop off 
and see the gardens, and they enjoyed watch- 
ing the animals in the one garden and looking 
at the flowers and trees in the other. 
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Then they took another street 
~ car to the pyramids. My! but 
these great tombs are enormous! Why! you 
could bury a whole city in one of them. They 
were built by some of the Pharaohs, or kings 
of Egypt many hundreds of years ago. The 
one that Pharaoh Cheops built for himself is 
about four hundred feet high and two hundred 
and eighty feet at the base. It was once cov- 
ered with chalk stone and it is said that there 
are two million, three hundred thousand 
stones of four feet square-in it. And the pyra- 
mid of Chefron is like it, only a little larger. 
There is a smaller one on the southwest. It is 
only a wee thing, just one hundred and ninety- 
eight feet high, and two hundred and fifty-two 
feet in width. The name of the Pharaoh 
buried in this one is Mykerinos. 

The Sphinx Then the Sphinx was visited. It 
is in the shape of a lion with a human head. 
The eyes are looking off into space and no one 
has yet found out what the Sphinx stands for 
or what it is thinking about. Near by is the 
Temple of the Sphinx. The pillars are of 
granite and are immense in size. The temple 
walls are of marble and alabaster, and these 
slabs are six and eight feet across and about 
twenty feet high. It is rather spooky to go 
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down into some of the dark chambers with 
only a bit of magnesium wire to light up the 
thick darkness. All these places are out on 
the sandy desert with few tents or houses 
nearby. It was a long journey back to Shu- 
bra, so Abu Jameel and the children came 
down quickly to the tram or street car.: The 
sun had just gone down in the west and the 
moon was sending up shafts of light over the 
skyline and soon appeared in the east, a full, 
round, silvery lamp, making everything look 
soft and beautiful. 

A Big In the district called the Mouski 
paeaar is the big native bazaar where 
almost everything can be bought and sold. 
Its shops and houses have grown up for nine 
hundred years or more. 

“Father, may we go to the Mouski with 
you?” asked Jameel. “Yes, Noorah and you 
may come down tomorrow.” So they went 
through the carpet bazaar, the silk bazaar and 
all the others—the copper, the shoe, the meat 
bazaars, each trade by itself. How interested 
you would have been to see all these quaint 
old-world stores. You would have bought 
some of the nice fresh Jordan almonds “made 
while you wait,” and a pair of green or red 
sandals from the shoemaker—and perhaps a 
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pearl or at least a moonstone from the man 
round the corner. But keep close to the wall 
as there is not room enough for the carriage 
and you in the narrow street. 

“Will you have a cup of Turkish coffee or 
Persian tea?”’ 

No! there is nothing to pay, refreshments 
are served to all customers. 

Abu Jameel opened a little shop in the 
Mouski in order to sell some of the articles he 
had bought in Algiers, gems and stones, as 
well as the rugs he had brought from Kerman. 
It costs a lot for three people to travel, even 
though they do take deck passage and third 
class carriages and second class on the street 
_cars. So each day he went down from Shubra 
to the market. Sometimes Noorah and Jameel 
went along, but more often they went with 
friends to see things in and around Cairo. 

The Island Near Old Cairo is the island of 
of Roda Roda. It was here, so it is said, 
that the daughter of Pharaoh was walking 
and bathing one day with her maid, when she 
heard a little child crying. Perhaps it was 
time for his food. Hewas hungry, and Miriam, 
his sister, was there, but did not dare to go to 
him, because the royal family disliked the He- 
brews. Miriam, the baby’s sister, did not 
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know what to do. She was hidden in the bul- 
rushes near her baby brother. You know how 
the royal princess sent her maid to find the 
child and how she loved the little fellow, and 
adopted him as her son ‘and called him Moses. 

Well, because of that story it is thought to 
be a lucky spot, and so every Thursday even- 
ing the Moslems visit this island. A holy tree 
is there, and on it are hung bits of rags of all 
colors, and hair and teeth. It is the funniest 
looking fruit to grow on an ordinary tree. 
Why do they do this? The women go there 
to ask for healing for a sick person, for pro- 
tection on a journey, but most of all to ask 
the spirit in the tree to give them sons. Of 
course, the tree has no power to do this, but 
someone once said that it was a holy tree, and 
now these poor women visit it and believe in it. 

Noorah enjoyed the ride down the river to 
the island. She listened to the story of the 
wonderful things that had happened to those 
who had visited the tree before. The boat 
they were riding on is called a fuluka. It is 
driven along by the wind caught by one large 
sail, and if the wind is fair the boat just cuts 
through the water with a swish like a knife on 
a grindstone. 

At the end of this island is the Nilometer, 
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the measurer of the Nile water. It is a square 
well, with a pillar of marble marked like a 
thermometer. It was built in 847 A.D. The 
object of the Nilometer was to measure the 
amount of taxes that the people must pay for 
the water of the River Nile when it over- 
flowed its banks every year and watered the 
land on both sides. There are many older 
Nilometers in other parts of the country, 
dating back to the time of the Pharaohs. 
These measures were watched very carefully 
when the river began to rise to see whether 
there would be a shortage or a flood, or just a 
normal supply. A rise of between sixteen or 
twenty cubits, or from twenty-four to thirty 
feet, would be just right. This is only one of 
the antiques of Cairo, as more modern methods 
are now used. 

One day Abu Jameel took the 
children to the great Moslem 
School of Religion, Al-Azhar University, in 
Cairo. It is a college without a campus, built 
in on all sides by houses and very narrow 
streets. One can hardly see the beautiful 
workmanship of its famous minarets. It was 
founded by Jowhar in 969 A.D., at the time 
Cairo was laid out. The University has as 
many as three hundred and twenty-five pro- 
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fessors, and, it is said, ten thousand students; 
but many of those classed as students are 
small children, including hundreds of little 
girls. Each nation has its own section where 
students from that country live together. 
Italy has built a hostel, or sort of dormitory, 
for the students from Abyssinia and Tripoli in 
North Africa, to train young men “to teach 
the coming generation in Tripoli the Islamic 
doctrine, the Arabic tongue and love of Italy.” 
This school has plenty of money, and a daily 
portion of bread is given to the students. 

There were groups sitting around on the 
floor, with students from every part of the 
world. But Noorah and Jameel shook their 
heads when asked if they wanted to attend this 
school. They had seen real schools for children. 
The Citadel  Lnereare many mosques in Cairo, 
and Saida and some of these were visited by 
eal Abu Jameel. The Citadel Mosque 
is “beautiful for situation,” built on a_ hill 
overlooking the city. The building is most at- 
tractive. Its pillars and walls of alabaster, the 
great crystal chandeliers and the rich carpets, 
into which the feet sink, and a number of 
small, colored windows all around the dome, 
through which the sunlight softly shines, make 
a picture not soon forgotten. 
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Some mosques are considered more sacred 
than others. Saida Zanib (My Lady Zanib) 
is one of the most holy. It was built in 1800 
and is supposed to contain the body of Zanib, 
the granddaughter of Mohammed. How the 
body came there no one knows. People who 
are not Moslems are not allowed to go into 
the inner court, and during certain seasons, 
like Zanib’s birthday, only Moslems are al- 
lowed to come anywhere near the building. 
The “birthday party” lasts fourteen days. 
The most important day is the third day of 
the week, and is observed in the mosque itself. 
Thousands during the year go to ask this lady 
for help; women and girls especially visit her 
tomb. But men go also on special occasions. 
Egyptian One day all three visited the 
eo Egyptian Museum. Everything 
on the ground floor is big and wonderful. The 
stones and arches and other parts of old tem- 
ples were interesting. To think that such 
carving in stone, marble, granite and alabaster 
could have been done so long ago! On the 
floor above, the vases and paintings and tapes- 
tries and ornaments were beautiful. The 
carved chairs and tables and Pharaoh’s chariot 
were most interesting. The jewel-room was 
the most wonderful of all. How was it possi- 
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ble to have made in gold the lace-like necklaces 
and head ornaments, links, chains and brace- 
lets, beaten out so fine without breaking them? 
But they had been worn and then buried with 
the wearers thousands of years ago, and now 
they are restored in perfect condition. 

Some of the paintings and pottery had colors 
as fresh as though put on only a short time 
before. The old Egyptians were clever in 
making and using musical instruments; some 
of the very large wind and stringed instru- 
ments were used thousands of years ago. They 
had also iron tools for gardening and carpen- 
try, and even razors were in use. Glass was 
made very early, and many other things which 
we think belong to our age. 

The early Egyptians seem to have had a 
clearer idea of God than some people have in 
these days. They believed in God, and that 
He was the Creator of heaven and earth, and 
that the whole life was a preparation for death. 
The Egyptians had a science of medicine three 
thousand years before Christ lived. Also the 
records show that they had a true idea of the 
motion of the planets and the earth. 

The old Egyptians gave their women much 
more freedom than many of them have now. 
In the section for Tutankhaman (pronounced 
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“Toot and come in’’), about whose tomb we 
read in our newspapers nowadays, there are 
many beautiful pieces of furniture in wood and 
bronze and marble. No part of this great mu- 
seum can be fully described—it must be seen. 
Noorah and Jameel had no words to. tell of 
their wonder at these marvels of ancient 
Egypt. 

The Girls’ Noorah went with a girl to visit a 
School Christian day school. She en- 
joyed sitting at the desk with the others and 
also standing up to read. She could read the 
simple Arabic primer, and what fun when re- 
cess came around! The rush for the pump to 
get a drink of water, and then to the janitor, 
who kept candy and cookies near at hand and 
exchanged them for half a cent. Then the 
tossing of the ball to and fro, and ten minutes 
passed all too quickly. They formed into lines 
for marching in and out, and joining hands and 
separating, making lots of mistakes, but quick- 
ly getting into position again. Then back to 
the school room. Noorah liked the singing 
best of all, and squeaked up high when she 
should have been on the low notes, but after a 
while the tune was learned, and it sounded 
fine! Very different from the chanting in the 
Moslem gatherings, which used up all one’s 
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breath and didn’t make one feel any better. 
But after the school-singing the heart felt joy- 
ous, and you wanted to go on with your work, 
not lie down and rest as one did after chanting 
the Koran for a few hours. 

Jameel went to the boys’ school, started by 
foreign missionaries, and oh, how different 
this regular school was! He felt at first he 
must study out loud, but he didn’t. However, 
when it came his turn to read, he let out his 
voice, and when it was his turn to answer a 
question, he could then hear himself again. 
And when the singing lesson came, he had an- 
other chance to lift up his voice. In the even- 
ing, after supper, they told their father about 
the schools, and how unlike they were to the 
Moslem schools. Jameel asked to go on and 
so did Noorah. The father promised that they 
might do so until his business was finished in 
Cairo; only they must listen to the reading of 
the Koran, and Jameel must go to Friday 
prayers at the mosque. 

The children attended prayers in the school 
chapel every morning. Prayers began with a 
song, and verses from the gospels were read 
and explained and prayer was offered. All the 
children were asked to close their eyes and bow 
their heads during prayers. After this, regu- 
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lar lessons began. They were happy in this 
way for several months. It was not all smooth 
sailing, for Noorah and Jameel needed a lot of 
training. Both of them had minds of their 
own, but the teacher had to be obeyed and 
there can be only one leader in the school 
room. When a boy is taken to a Moslem 
school, the first thing his eye falls upon is the 
long switch in the corner, and his father is care- 
ful to show it to him, and to say to the teacher, 
“His bones are my bones; his skin and flesh 
are yours; teach him to read.” But the 
switch is not the first thing seen in a Christian 
school. A kindly, helpful word is given to the 
parent and child, with a wish that all will work 
together to help the children to grow. 

Naming Noorah was taken by friends to 
the Baby feasts and parties. One was the 
“Naming of the Baby” party. When a baby 
is three days old, three candles are brought in 
and named. They are lighted and the name 
of the one that burns the longest is given to the 
child. On the seventh day; if the baby is a 
boy—girls are not worth the trouble—he will 
be placed in a large sieve with some grains of 
wheat, barley and rice. Then the nurse carries 
the baby through all the rooms, shaking the 
sieve, and saying, “Everything is shaken that 
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it may benefit, and I am shaking you that you 
may learn to be good when you are chastised.” 
The Moslems have such strange fears and su- 
perstitions about their children. They believe 
that a boy must be protected against the foe 
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of all boys, Um Meldrum, an evil spirit who 
is always ready with smallpox germs to infect 
the baby or ready to put a stumbling block in 
Charms and the way of a child so that he will 
Amulets fall and break an arm or a leg. 
Many charms and amulets are bought and 
placed on the boy to keep him from supposed 
evil spirits which would hurt him, and some- 
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times the boys are told they are very bad and 
very ugly, so that the evil spirit, “listening 
in,”’ will be deceived into thinking that no one | 
loves the boy. If anyone should say nice 
things to the baby without thinking, then at 
once the name of God will be called over the 
child and special incense burned, and this will 
keep away the jealousy of the evil spirit. 

The Girls’ Noorah wished very much to see 
College the inside of the big building in 
the big garden, standing on one of the main 
streets outside of the city. It is the American 
College for Girls. She had seen the girls play- 
ing in the garden, and it looked fine from the 
outside. One of the girls from her neighbor- 
hood was a pupil in the school, and one day 
the mother asked Noorah to go with her to 
visit the college. So it came to pass that Noo- 
rah entered the building. It is very good look- 
ing, both outside and inside. The red-tiled 
floors and white walls and big windows, clean 
and bright, make a very attractive school. A 
wide hall runs through the building and an- 
other across it. The big dining room with the 
the long tables set for the meals, table cloths, 
knives, forks and spoons, with real plates and 
glasses for each girl, was all new, and Noorah 
admired and wondered. . 
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The class rooms with the walls covered with 
pictures and maps and blackboards and En- 
glish and Arabic and French writing on them 
all, were too wonderful for words. The music 
rooms with the pianos on which some of the 
girls were practicing, and the library full of 
books, and the dormitory with the pretty 
white beds and mosquito nets tied back with 
broad bands of bright colored silk, filled Noo- 
rah with a great desire. 

The girls passing from one class room to an- 
other wearing uniform pinafores, with the 
shield of the U. S. A. embroidered on them, 
made Noorah’s eyes grow bigger and bigger. 
Oh my, how she did want to be one of them! 
The teacher who showed them around said 
they were now going to have service in the 
chapel and invited them to come in. Over 
two hundred girls walked to their seats and 
over a hundred smaller ones had services in 
another room. They sang a song and then 
the leader read some verses about the ““True 
Vine” and said ‘Every branch of the vine 
must be growing in the vine. If it is not grow- 
ing, the branch will soon die. Jesus said, ‘I 
am the vine, you are the branches,’ no one 
can be gentle and sweet and pure unless she 
lives in Him, just as the vine is beautiful and 
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fruitful.”” The neighbor’s little girl translated 
for Noorah something of the service, because 
she did not understand much English. But 
she enjoyed being there and felt that if her 
father were going to make his home in Cairo, 
she would ask him to let her go there. 

Jameel had been down in another part of 
the city and had been watching the students 
of the boys’ college playing all sorts of field 
games, and he began making plans to get into 
that college some time. Abu Jameel had been 
to some special meetings and he heard a con- 
vert tell how he came to know that Jesus was 
the true Leader and Saviour. 

Our three friends were becoming very much 
interested in Christianity. They were also 
being watched by their Moslem friends, but 
Jameel and his father went every day to the 
prayers in the mosque and so they seemed to 
be very good Moslems. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Jerusalem 


oe HE weather was cold now 
Trail Over and Noorah had a new red 
ay Desert woolen dress and a coat, but she 
was still wearing the kerchief on her head. 
Jameel in a dark cloth suit, with trousers and 
coat, with the red fez on his head, looked quite 
fine. Once again their things were packed up 
and taken to the railway station. The train 
started at six p.m. for Jerusalem every day 
except Sunday. The Arabs call Jerusalem 
“The Holy City,” for it is holy to them as well 
as to Jews and Christians. Quite a number of 
people were in the station and the mother and 
daughter, their neighbors from Shubra, came 
to say goodbye to them. The girl friend 
gave Noorah some nice, juicy candy and some 
pomegranates, and to Abu Jameel this good 
neighbor gave a box of lunch, such as Arabs 
love, also papers and a book. Jameel said 
goodbye and got on the train. The mother 
and daughter kissed Noorah as they said good- 
bye; both of them had become very fond of 
this motherless Arab girl. They were Chris- 
tians and the father of Noorah’s friend often 
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talked with Abu Jameel and it was he who 
had invited him to the meetings in the church. 
The train now pulled out of the shed and 
Cairo and friends were left behind. After the 
big iron bridge was crossed, Noorah tried to 
see the pyramids once more, then they settled 
down and the lunch box was opened. The 
eggs and cheese and tomatoes tasted good, 
washed down with water from the water bot- 
tle, and the candy was delicious. Abu Jameel 
offered to share the food with a fellow traveller 
who seemed to be very glad to take a part of 
the supper, for he was a poor man and ap- 
peared to be very hungry. He told Abu Ja- 
meel that he had been to visit a sick relative 
in the hospital in Cairo and had no money 
left to buy food. He had had a small cup of 
coffee early in the morning. He told them 
that he lived with his family in Benha, the 
next station. They were all happy in sharing 
the good things their friends had given them 
and the hungry man was fed. 
Temple of the On the way to the Suez Canal, 


ee eieg the train passed through the sta- 
for Cats tion Bubaste, the site of an old 


city, now in ruins. The ruins are enclosed 
with queer shaped earthen walls. The god who 
used to be worshipped in this old city thou- 
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sands of years ago was represented by a woman 
with the head of a cat, and it is said that em- 
balmed cats from all over the empire were 
brought here and placed under the shadow of 
the temple of the goddess Bashide. There 
was a great cemetery of many acres for cats. 
Hennaand It is believed that it is here that 
oe Eees Joseph the son of Jacob was put 
in prison on a false charge and afterwards 
raised to the rank of chief governor of the em- 
pire. Also, that, near here Joseph met his 
father Jacob. (Gen. 46: 28-29.) This is the 
land of Gessan or Goshen. The country is 
very fertile. Among other things, henna is 
cultivated. This is a shrub with scented blos- 
soms, the leaves make a red dye with which 
the women and girls stain their nails and hands 
and feet and hair. Both men and women use 
henna for dyeing grey hair. The old men look 
very funny, with henna-colored beards, with 
about an inch of white hair showing where 
the dye has not reached all the way up. 

By ten o’clock the train pulled into Katara, 
and the guard called out, “Change here for 
Jerusalem.” So everybody tumbled out and 
all the passengers hurried to the custom-house; 
then the baggage was opened and looked over 
and marked “‘passed.”’ Then down to the 
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ferry, which is just a raft on chains. The raft 
was loaded with passengers and the ferry 
swished through the water of the Suez Canal 
to the other side. In the meantime, another 
raft carried over the baggage and then it was 


Near East Relief 
THE EYE OF THE NEEDLE AND THE CAMEL—PALESTINE 
taken to the station. Each passenger must 
sort out his own belongings and buy tickets 
and find a place on the train. At midnight the 
train pulled out. It was dark, so there was 

nothing to do but to go to sleep. 

The trail over the desert is now by the iron 
horse instead of the slow padded feet of the 
camel as it used to be. It is a quicker way, 
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although not so romantic. The train pulled 
into the station of El Ariesh. This is the nat- 
ural dividing line between Egypt and Pales- 
tine, and here one passes from Africa into Asia. 
Coming out of the valley, the train entered the 
land given to Simeon, the son of Jacob. 
On the trail over the desert and 
up the steep climb to Jerusalem, 
many places full of interest were passed. The 
Israelites went over this same trail and wan- 
dered forty years in the wilderness because of 
disobedience. Caleb, the companion of J oshua, 
who was in the secret service of General Moses, 
went with Joshua, and together they brought 
back a giant bunch of grapes. Caleb asked 
for his promised portion of land, and said to 
Joshua, “Although I am eighty-five years old, 
I am as strong as I was at forty. But give me 
the mountain, and if so be the Lord will be 
with me, I shall be able to drive out the Ana- 
kim” (the giants that dwelt in the walled 
cities). And Joshua blessed him and gave him 
Hebron, which is south of Jerusalem. It was 
the home of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob long 
before Caleb’s time. Today it is one of the 
sacred cities of the Moslems. 

During the Great War, when trenches were 
dug all over this country, ruins of many towns 
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and villages were uncovered dating back be- 
fore the Arab.conquest. In 1917, the Turkish 
army had been driven back as far as Beer- 
~ sheba. They dug themselves in. They had 
plenty of fresh water and were preparing to 
stay for some time, but in a few months their 
line was broken through by General Allenby’s 
army, and from this time on the downfall of 
the Turkish army began pie they finally left 
Palestine in 1918. 

The tomb of a Moslem saint is 
built on top of a beautiful hill. 
It is said to be “The hill that is before Hebron” 
(Judges 16:3), up which Samson carried the 
gates to the city. Gaza has been the ground of 
many fierce battles, before, and since, the time 
of Samson. A Christian community was 
started here quite early. There were five 
beautiful churches in the sixth century, and it 
is said the people were full of courtesy to 
strangers. 

In 634 A.D. it was taken by the Arab gen- 
eral, Omar, and afterwards became a desert, 
but was built up again later. It was in this 
wilderness of Beersheba, through which the 
train passed, that Hagar wandered with her 
boy Ishmael, and it was to this desert that 
Elijah, that strong man of faith, ran from the 
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angry woman, Queen Jezebel. It was from 
here that Abraham went with his little son, 
Isaac, to offer him up for a burnt offering on 
Mount Moriah. In the center of the upper 
town is the great mosque which had been the 
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church of John the Baptist in the twelfth cen- 
tury. There is another famous mosque named 
Nebi Hashem. The grandfather of Moham- 
med is said to be buried here, having come on 
business from Mecca and dying there. 

Winding In one village through which the 
Around the _ train passed, threshing was being 
Judean Hills done and many villagers took 
part. Some of them were driving oxen over 
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the millet (a kind of grain) round and round; 
others tossing it up with a pitchfork and let- 
ting the wind drive the chaff away. Some were 
sifting with a sieve; some gathering the grain; 
others carrying away the straw. The men 
and women working together made a happy 
scene. Some of the gardens and fields were 
enclosed by hedges of prickly cactus plants, 
six feet high. 

In the Land of Another station at which the train 
the Philistines stopped was Ashdod, or Azotus. 
It used to be called the “great city of Syria,” 
because it was such a beautiful city in olden 
time. Sand dunes cover the ruins now. It 
was to this city that the Philistines brought 
the sacred ark of the Hebrews, and placed it 
in the temple of their god, Dagon. You re- 
member this idol was found the next morning, 
fallen and broken. The ark was sent to sev- 
eral other towns of the Philistines, bringing 
the people the same trouble that came upon 
those of Ashdod. Then the ark was returned 
with an offering of gold to the Israelites at 
Bethshames. It was to this city of Ashdod, 
or Azotus, that Philip, the deacon, was carried 
by the Spirit of God, after he had baptized the 
treasurer of Candace, Queen.of the Ethiopians 
(Acts 8: 27-40). This town was later a great 
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Christian center, but after the Arabs invaded 
it, the place fell into ruins. 

Jameel and Noorah knew the story of Abra- 
ham from the Koran, but a very nice woman 
on the train read parts of the story from the 
Bible to them. 

Noorah said, “But your story is different, 
you say Isaac was offered for a sacrifice, our 
book says Ishmael.” Her friend told her she 
thought perhaps the writers of the Koran did 
not know the real story, you see there were 
very few Bibles in those days, and when sto- 
ries are told one to another things get mixed 
through ignorance or carelessness. 

Jameel liked the Bible account and so did 
Noorah. But some of the others in the train 
did not like them to listen to this Christian 
and told Abu Jameel, but he pretended not to 
hear. 

Then the train pulled into Lydda, or Ludd, 
and here the travellers changed trains for Jeru- 
salem. It had been daylight for some time, 
so Abu Jameel and the children could look 
out of the windows and get out at some of the 
stations for a little exercise. There were peo- 
ple in the carriage who pointed out the sights, 
and showed them where Abraham had lived, 
and Samson, and also the noted Moslem — 
saints’ tombs. 
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There were Christians in Lydda very early, 
because we read that “Peter came to the saints 
that were in Lydda.’’ He healed a man who 
had been helpless for eight years, and from 
here Peter was called to raise up Tabitha from 
death (Acts 9: 32-36). . 

Not far from Lydda is Ramleh, the sup- 
posed site of Arimathea, the town of that Jo- 
seph who gave his new tomb in the garden in 
Jerusalem for the burial place of our Lord. 
About fifty miles further on, the train passed 
through a valley planted with vines, and on 
the right was the little town of Bethlehem. 
larger as the The train crossed a grove of olive 

rail of the 

Pilgrims trees, through the Valley of Roses. 
Then, further along, the top of the Russian 
Tower of Ascension on the Mount of Olives 
was seen. The train wound around the moun- 
tain side. Many wild flowers covered the 
slopes of the hills, and the blue green dome of 
the Mosque of Omar came into sight. 

Before the railway was built, when Christian 
pilgrims came to Jerusalem by camel and don- 
key, or on foot, as soon as they came in sight 
of the Holy City from the south side of the 
valley of Wady Hanina, millions of Christians 
cast themselves to the earth to recite or sing 
Psalm 122—“I was glad when they said unto 
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me, let us go unto the house of the Lord.” And 
before the Christians, millions of Jews also 
went up this trail from all over the world and 
sang this Psalm as well as the other Psalms of 
ascent. And now the Moslems also look to 
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Jerusalem with reverence almost equal to that 
which they give to Mecca and Medina. 

The train finally arrived at the station of 
Jerusalem, and everybody was glad to get out. 
Jews, Christians and Moslems had travelled 
together and it was hard-to keep the peace 
sometimes when feelings were moved and each 
thought and spoke of Jerusalem as “My city.” 
The station is twenty minutes southwest of 
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the Jaffa gate. Abu Jameel and the children 
first had to find a place in which to stay. They 
went through the Jaffa gate and were told of a 
place where they could live. By this time it 
was noon and after they were settled the call 
for prayer was heard in the distance, so Jameel 
and his father went to the nearest mosque for 
prayer. On the way back they bought food 
in the big market. It was already cooked, so 
the family spread it out and began to eat. 
After the meal they rested for a time, and then 
went out. 

‘Father,’ asked Jameel, “how is it that the 
Jews and the Christians think that the ‘holy 
city’ belongs to them?” “‘Well,’’ answered 
Abu Jameel, “the Jews owned and ruled this 
land, then after Nebi Ysa (Jesus) (on Him be 
peace) lived here and when the Jews tried to 
kill Him God took Him to heaven. Many peo- 
ple of the Jews believed on Jesus. Then the 
Romans came and took the land and both 
Jews and Christians suffered much under the 
Romans. Then our lord Mohammed (upon 
him be peace) sent his army to conquer the 
world and they took Jerusalem and soon after 
it became a place of pilgrimage for Moslems.” 

““Now please, Noorah, do not ask more ques- 
tions until we meet someone who can answer 
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them,” said her father. Noorah was quiet for 
a time but soon began again, but in visiting 
the places of interest there is always someone 
ready to answer questions. 

Visiting the Of course, Abu Jameel wanted to 
Holy Places see the holy places of Islam, but 
most of these are connected with Jewish and 
Christian history. The “City of David” means 
a good deal to the pious Moslem as well as to 
the Jew. The places that are interesting to — 
the Christian are those especially connected 
with the history of the Lord Jesus. Inside the 
Jaffa gate is the Tower of David which is now 
amuseum. It was built on the site of Herod?s 
palace, and it is supposed that in this place 
King Herod received the wise men. The pres- 
ent tower was built as late as the sixteenth 
century. 

Further on are the ruins of the little church 
called “James the Persian.” He seemed to be 
the patron saint of Persia. Again to the right 
is a small building, once a chapel, now divided 
into two stories for dwelling houses. It is sup- 
posed that here is the place where the Lord 
met the three Marys on the day of His resur- 
rection. Crossing a square and going down 
the street of the Armenians, there are several 
buildings, one of them being the Church of 
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Saint James, who was beheaded by the order 
of Herod Agrippa, in 44 A.D. 

Passing to the right, is the Mosque of David. 
This is believed to be the “Upper Room” where 
Peter and John prepared the passover meal, 
and where after supper Jesus washed the feet 
of His disciples. It was here that the disciples 
and the women were praying when the Holy 
Spirit came upon them and they began to 
speak to the crowds who gathered. At that. 
time there were present people who had come 
from all parts of the world to attend the pass- 
over. (Acts 2:8.) This building seems to 
lrave become the “First Church in Jerusalem.” 
About the fourth century a much larger build- 
ing was on this spot. Et was burned and de- 
stroyed in 966. This was built up again and 
again destroyed. The Christians were ex- 
pelled from it finally in 1555 by the Moslems. 

It is said that the tomb of David is in this 
building, and the Moslems look upon David 
as one of their saints, and now will not allow 
Christians to enter this place. There is a large 
stone coffin covered with rich carpets inside a 
narrow enclosure. The Christians claim that 
this is the place where Jesus washed the feet 
of the disciples after the supper. 

Our pilgrims, being Moslems, went in and 
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touched the tomb and asked a blessing for 
themselves. After coming out of the Mosque 
of David, they took the road to the left and 
came to the Christian school named the 
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“Bishop Gobat School.” Jameel was more 
interested in that than he was in the tomb of 
David. The playground seemed to be alive 
with boys having a good time. 

Noorah was thinking of the Holy City as the 
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home of Jesus, the Prophet, and said, “Ja- 
meel, I want to see the place where He was 
born.” “Yes,” said Jameel, “I want to go 
there too. We will ask father to take us there 
some day and tell us about him. We know 
what the Christians told us in the school.” 
After supper, when Abu Jameel had finished 
reading the Koran, the children asked about 
Jesus. The father told them that in the Koran 
He is called the “Word of God,’ and the 
“Spirit of God.” He worked miracles and the 
story is told that when He was a boy, He made 
a clay bird and put it in the sun to dry, and 
then said to it, “Live.’? And the bird flew 
away. “But,” said Abu Jameel, “we know 
from the Koran that He was sinless, He was 
gentle, and went about doing good. He healed 
the sick and gave sight to the blind. But 
wicked men in Jerusalem tried to kill Him. 
When they tried to crucify Him, He ran 
through an open door into a building and 
when His enemies followed, they could not find 
Him. God had caused the wall to open and 
had taken Him up to heaven, and we are told 
He will come again, and will live here a long 
time. He will then die and be buried in Me- 
dina, next to Mohammed. (Some of these 
stories are in the traditions.) ‘Well,’ said 
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Noorah and Jameel, “that is not the story we 
were told in the Christian schools.” ‘“N Oe- 
said Abu Jameel, “their history is different 
-from ours. How can we know which is true? 
Well, let us go to sleep now, for tomorrow we 
must see many other places.” 
The Dome The next day they visited the 
of the Rock Mosque of Omar or the Dome of 
the Rock, built on Mount Moriah. This is 
where the temple of Solomon used to stand. 
In the days of King Solomon this hill must 
have made a great and brilliant picture, with 
the temple and palaces, houses for the Levites, 
the gardens and trees and valleys, with gold 
and brass and bronze used for decoration on 
the buildings. As each dome and pillar caught 
the rays of the sun or the beams of the silvery 
moon, it must have been very beautiful! 

Jesus often came to the temple to pray and 
teach the people. One day, when the disciples 
were praising the beauty of Herod’s Temple, 
He said sorrowfully, “Of all you see, there 
shall not remain one stone upon another.” In 
the year 71 A.D., there was nothing left but a 
heap of ruins, and it remained a ruin for sixty- 
five years, then a heathen temple was built in ~ 
its place. 

Then in 363 the Jews were ordered by the 
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Emperor Julian to rebuild the Jewish temple, 
and started to do so with great enthusiasm, 
but earthquakes and explosions stopped the 
work. In 635 A.D., Omar, the Moslem gov- 
ernor, visited the ruins and began to clear 
away some of the rubbish and he made it a 
place of prayer. Later on, when one division 
of the Moslem pil- 
grims were not al- 
lowed to visit Mecea, 
it was decided to 
build a noble sanctu- 
ary in Jerusalem, so 
it was built on the 
site of the Temple. 
Some timeafter it - 
was finished an earth- 
quake threw down 
the dome, but it was 
rebuilt. When the 
crusaders took Jeru- 
salem in 1187 they made the mosque into a 
church. The rock in the center was covered 
with marble and served as a pedestal for the 
high altar. Later the Moslems recovered it 
and made it into a mosque, which they regard 
as one of their sacred places. 

Our pilgrims arrived at the great and spa- 
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cious courtyard, and after going up the steps 
they removed their shoes before going inside. 
There are eight flights of steps on the four 
sides of the building, and pillars support por- 
ticos called “The Scales,’ because the Mos- 
lems believe that on the judgment day scales 
will be hung between these pillars for weigh- 
ing souls. On top of the dome is a crescent 
twelve feet high. Inside the mosque the light 
is soft and mysterious, coming through the 
many small colored glass windows in the dome. 
The pillars and arches of marble and porphyry 
and granite and other beautiful stones are 
wonderful. There is a great deal of Arabic 
writing from the Koran, in letters of gold, 
mixed with designs in mosaic. 

The rock in the center of the floor is the only 
thing that remains of the Temple of Solomon. 
This is surrounded by a strong railing to keep 
it from being touched. Pointing to the rock, 
Abu Jameel said “Abraham worshipped there.” 
Near the rock is a marble slab with a slight 
dent in it, which is supposed to be the print of 
Mohammed’s foot. This is enclosed in a 
gilded grating and in the upper part of the 
grating is a golden urn, containing two hairs 
of Mohammed’s beard. 

“Father,” began Noorah—her father turned 
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and looked at her—“but, father,” continued 
Noorah, “I only wanted to know how the foot- 
print came on the marble and how just two 
hairs of the prophet’s beard came here?” 

“God knows and I cannot tell you.” 

“Well,” asked Jameel, “of what use are 
they?” “We must reverence these holy 
relics,’ answered his father. “But, father, 
are they real?” “Oh,” sighed Abu Jameel, 
“ask forgiveness of God, my son, I am tired of 
your questions.” 

To enter the chamber below the rock, one 
must go down fifteen steps. The ceiling is 
curved and as the ground is struck with the 
foot, there is a hollow sound, evidently from 
an old cistern. But the Arabs say it is the pit 
of souls and these souls meet twice a year to 
adore Allah, or God. 

Abu Jameel looked at all these sacred things 
and sighed. The children were interested in 
the legend about the Little Mosque outside the 
Great Mosque. It is named Borak, after the 
spirit animal “‘which carried Mohammed 
through the air from Mecca to Jerusalem in a 
night.’ Borak was tied to the building while 
Mohammed was away. From the rock it is 
said Mohammed ascended into heaven, and 
passed the lower heavens in which were differ- 
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ent degrees of angels and spirits. Jesus was left 
in the third heaven, but Mohammed went to 
the seventh heaven. This is believed by pious 
Moslems everywhere. 

It took a long time to go all over the temple 
area. There were 
many steps to 
climb and come 
down again but 
it had been most 
interesting and 
Abu Jameel felt 
that he had now 
completed his 
pilgrimage to the 
holy places. 

In Jerusalem, 
all sorts and con- 
ditions of people 
are seen, dressed 
in all varieties of 
costumes, from 
the camel driver 
and Bedouin to 
the foreigner in an automobile. ‘This is the 
meeting place of three continents. In ancient 
times the great trade routes passed through 
this country.. The sea route afterward took 
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away much of the caravan trade. “But the 
new great railroads crossing from west to east 
and from south to north, and, between the 
great lines, the railway to Palestine may form 
a connecting link, and though so small a coun- 
try, a great future may yet be in store for it. 
The country has a great variety of climate and 
scenery. There are not many trees, but grape 
vines, fig trees, pomegranates and olive groves 
abound in the mountains and valleys.” 

A Visit to. -Noorah and Jameel went to visit 
a Ericad a village friend while their father 
was selling some things in the bazaar. He had 
a few pearls left and he wanted to sell these. 
He was rather short of money, as his brother 
had not sent very much from Arabia. Noorah 
was glad to be in the village home, and to help 
her:hostess even though she was a guest. She 
helped to grind the wheat in the hand-mill. 
This was made of two stones, one on top of 
the other, and the two sat on the floor with 
the mill between them. First one took the 
handle and turned it around toward the other, 
then it was turned back to the person opposite, 
and this went on until all the wheat was 
ground. Then the flour was made into dough 
and kneaded and set to rise. While it was 
rising, Noorah helped to sweep the. matting 
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and then went to the well and brought a jar of 
water. Then she watched her friend set the 
milk so that it would become slightly soured 
and thick like custard. This is called Leban. 
The meat was wrapped around a wooden 
skewer to be roasted, and cracked wheat was 
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put on to boil. Some fresh figs were gathered 
from the tree in the yard, and then everything 
was ready for supper. 

Abu Jameel came from Jerusalem for supper. 
Ahmad, the husband of the friend whom the 
children were visiting, and Abu Jameel went to 
the mosque for sunset prayers and then came 
in for the meal. First, a pitcher of water was 
brought in with a brass bowl, and water was 
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poured over the hands of those who were to 
dine. Jameel and the son of the house had 
supper with the two men. The mother waited 
on them; then Noorah and she had their meal 
afterward. It was very good—the meat and 
boiled wheat and fresh bread, and sweet cakes 
and oranges. 

Then the little oil lamp was lighted and hung 
on the wall, and with the glow from the fire 
and the lamp the family group made quite a 
picture.__The coffee beans were roasted and 
pounded, the coffee was boiled and sweetened 
and the men drank it out of little cups. It 
was such a cozy time, all sitting around the 
fire, and Abu Jameel told of their wanderings 
in strange lands. After a while he asked them 
if they had heard any of the Christian teach- 
ing. -“‘Ah, yes,”’ said his friend, “and we like 
their doctors, they are so kind to us and have 
helped our children when they were sick. 
“Well,” said Abu Jameel, “what do you think 
of their teaching?” “Oh! I like listening to 
the teachers and what they say is good. They 
never say anything against our prophet, only 
- they do tell us that the Lord Jesus is the only 
Saviour.”” Abu Jameel said, “I have been to - 
all the holy tombs and I wonder if it is of any ~ 
help to me.”’ “Oh!” said Ahmad, “you surely 
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must feel better and more holy after all you 
have done.” Noorah and Jameel said both 
at once, ““We like the Christian schools.’ The 
little son of the house said, “I hope to go to the 
big one on Mount Zion.” 

The children began to talk about the schools. 


Near East Relief NAZARETH 


Noorah asked why they did not teach the same 
things in the Moslem schools which were 
taught in the Christian schools. Little Hasan 
said, ““Yes, that is what I want to know. I 
don’t like the village school, but my father has. 
promised that I shall go to the big school on 
Mount Zion when I can read the Koran, that 
is why I go to the village school, but I do not 
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like it. My cousin is in the school on Mount 
Zion and he knows so much, and then the 
games the boys play!” “Yes, yes,” said Jameel, 
“T saw them playing a ball game, and when 
the boys shouted I shouted too. My! it was 
fun! Then the high jump was wonderful and 
everything, and I want to go there.” “Yes,” ” 
said the father of Hasan, “‘and they teach the 
Gospel and not the Koran.” Noorah said 
quietly, “I like the Bible stories of Adam and 
Abraham and Moses and Jesus.” There was 
silence for a minute, then Abu Jameel said, 
“Please excuse her, she is only a girl and 
ignorant.” 

The mother of Hasan said, “Well, we women 
and girls may be ignorant and we are, but 
somehow the Words of Jesus (upon Him be 
peace), and the good works of the Christian 
ladies are very comforting in the times of 
trouble like the time when our baby girl had 
fever. Their doctor knew just what to do and 
to say, and see how strong baby is now. I am 
afraid we are all going astray from the holy 
religion of Mohammed (Peace be upon him).”’ 
After they had talked some more they wished 
each other good-night, and Abu Jameel and his 
children went up the stairway on the outside 
to the guest room on the roof. They stretched 
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out on the mattresses and soon fell asleep. 

Next morning, after a breakfast of olives 
and bread, Abu Jameel went to his business in 
the market. Jameel went with him but Noo- 
rah stayed with her friend. Jameel again 
wanted to see the boys at play in the school 
playground. Noorah watched her friend 
spinning and learned to spin a little herself. 
Mount The next Friday afternoon Abu 
ure Jameel and the children went to 
the Mount of Olives They enjoyed their 
visit to this famous hill, where there are a num- 
ber of Christian buildings, and also several 
mosques. Some of them were originally 
churches. One of these, the Christians say, is 
the tomb of a converted actress from Antioch, 
who came to live on the Mount of Olives in 
order to atone for her past life. But the Mos- 
lems claim that it is the tomb of the Persian 
saint Rubia, the first mystic, who could not 
feel happy because she found no love in her 
religion. As Abu Jameel visited this tomb, he 
somehow felt that he too would like to have 
something of the love of God in his religion. 

“Father, may we go to the Christian service 
this morning?” asked Jameel on Sunday morn- 
ing. “One of the boys in the school asked me 
to go with him and Noorah may go and you 
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too, father.”’ “I ask forgiveness of God,”’ said 
Abu Jameel, “but I ought to go and hear what 
they are teaching you. We will all go. And, 
I suppose, Noorah will have many more hard 
questions after this service.” 


Near Hast Relief MOUNT ARARAT 


A few days later they went to 
Bethlehem. On the way there as 
they passed the tomb of Rachel, the beloved 
wife of Jacob and the mother of Joseph and 
Benjamin, they stopped to say a_ prayer. 
Bethlehem is two miles further south of Jeru- 
salem. Noorah was so glad to see this place 
where the “little Lord Jesus laid down His 
sweet head” in Mary’s arms. In the grotto a 
silver star marks the spot where He was born. 


Bethlehem 
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The town is on two hills and these slope 
down in terraces to the valley and are covered 
with vineyards and olive groves. Besides 
farming, the people make mother of pearl ro- 
saries and crosses; they also work in wood 
and metals and. limestones called the “Dead 
Sea Stone.” The Bethlehemites are courteous 
and their quaint costumes are most interesting. 
It was in Bethlehem, you remember, that 
Boaz met Ruth, the daughter-in-law of Naomi, 
and he was so attracted by her goodness and 
beauty that he married her, and she became 
an ancestress of the Lord Jesus. 

Noorah and Jameel were both very much in- 
terested in the story of Bethlehem and the 
birth of Jesus and the visit of the shepherds. 
When they came out of the Church of the Na- 
tivity and walked down the street on the way 
to the mosque, they heard singing and stopped 
to listen. The children knew it came from a 
Christian school, for they were singing, “Jesus 
loves me, this I know.”’ A lady who was going 
into the school invited Noorah to come in. 
Her father said she might go, but Jameel and 
he went on to the mosque for noon prayers. 
Going to Noorah felt quite at home and 
School =. was glad to talk to the teacher 
and some of the girls after school had been 
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dismissed for noon recess. One of the older 
girls asked Noorah where she had come from, 
where she was living, and where she went to 
school. She answered all these questions. 
They were surprised to hear she was such a 
traveller. The girls told her what a nice place 
the school was, and asked her to beg her father 
to let her come and stay with them because it 
was such fun, though they had hard work to 
do as well. The girl said, “‘you will be taught 
to make-your own clothes and to cook and 
may be you can learn to play the piano and 
sing.” The teacher invited the father into 
her office when he returned and she talked 
to him about Noorah. He promised to bring 
Noorah to the school if he stayed in Jerusalem 
and could do business there. Oh! my, Noorah 
wanted to shout for joy, at the thought. 

Only she was not glad to leave her father, 
who had done so much for her. She took his 
hand as they rode back to Jerusalem and tried 
to show him how much she loved him. Later 
on Jameel said, “Father, may I go to the school 
in Jerusalem?” His father answered, ““Why, 
what are we coming to? Noorah and you both 
want to go to Christian schools.” “But, 
father,” said Jameel, “they are good schools 
and good people, and we shall be able to learn 
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and to work and to help you if you will 
help us now.” “I am willing to help you,” 
said the father, “but you will not be Moslems 
when you leave these schools.” “Father,” 
said Noorah, “you are always reading that 
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little red book and it is a Christian book, isn’t 
it? You look at it and then you look away.” 
“And. then,” said Jameel, “father, you keep 
that book in your inside pocket, and you 
always look happier after you have read it. 
Why is that?” Their father made no answer. 
He felt as though he was slipping away from 
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the old ways and did not know where he 
would land but he intended to go right on. 

Later on he went to a special meeting for 
Moslems, held in Jerusalem. After hearing 
the preacher speak about the love of God, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ as God’s revelation of 
Himself to sinners, and of His desire that all 
might know His grace and love, he felt sure 
that he wanted Jesus as his Saviour. He 
wanted to follow Him, even through the fire, 
for, if the things which the preacher said were . 
true, as he felt they were, what a wonderful 
Saviour Jesus was! Abu Jameel spoke to the 
preacher after the meeting, and was almost 
persuaded that night to believe on Jesus. 
When he returned to their room the children 
were asleep, but next: morning he told them 
what the preacher had said and how he felt 
and what he was going to do about it. 

In a few days he went with Jameel to have 
his name enrolled in the Mount Zion School, 
and took Noorah to the school in Bethlehem. 
Early one morning they went again to the 
Mount of Olives to see the sun rise over the 
hills. When they arrived, bright beams of 
light were shooting up over the mountain of 
Moab and soon the glorious sun appeared, 
filling the valley with light and life. The 
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leaves and branches of the trees moved in the 
breeze. The birds were twittering, busily 
flying from branch to branch. Every leaf 
and flower seemed to turn toward the light. 
The river Jordan looked like a ribbon in the 
distance, and the Dead Sea shone like gold. 
Our three pilgrims felt that everything that 
had breath was praising the Lord. 

So our story ends at the beginning, the end 
of the search for peace and the beginning of a 
new life for all three. They believed in Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world. On this spot the new World of Chris- 
tianity began, and from here the message of 
love and grace was carried all over the earth, 
from the Mount of Olives to Jerusalem, Sa- 
maria and to the end of the earth. 

Abu Jameel was so happy that he 
Aang had found the Way, the Truth, 
Eeter and the Life in Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God in his heart made his face 
shine with joy. Jameel and Noorah now had 
the chance to grow into beauty of character 
and have light to guide others into the way of 
truth. Abu Jameel prays that all of them 
may make the pilgrimage to Mecca once again 
and that they may by the help of God “make 
Mecca a radiating center of Christianity.” 
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TheEnd of It was on the Mount of Olives 
aero that Jesus Christ said good-bye 
to His disciples, but His crusaders of love went 
back to the upper room to pray and to wait for. 
the promise of{the Holy Spirit and from there 


they went out armed with the Sword of the 
Spirit, which is the “‘Word of God.” Will you 


join the army of Christ’s Crusaders? 


“March we forth in the strength of God, 

With the banner of Christ unfurled 

That the light of the glorious Gospel of Truth 
May shine throughout the world. 

Fight we the fight with sorrow and sin, 
To set their captives free. 

That the earth may be filled with the glory of God 
As the waters cover the sea.” 
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